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THE DEMOCRATIC HANDICAP. 


T is the misfortune as well as the fortune 
] of the Democratic Party that it hasa 
long history, and that the recent pages 
of this history contain little more than a 
record of blunders. Confining our review 
of ite reeord to the annals of the last 
twenty years (as it seems to be just in in- 
stituting a comparison between it and the 
Republican Party), we shall find that even 
as an Opposition party it has failed, on 
nearly every occasion, to take hold of 
things by the right handle. And soit comes 
to pass that its name and fame during this 
period of ‘‘ storm and pressure"’ have been 
chiefly identified with dead issues and lost 
causes. 

Among these dead issues and lost causes 
Slavery and the Rebellion stand pre-emi- 
nent, and the main responsibility for each 
still hangs like a millstone around the neck 
of the Democracy, frum the iact that so 
large a part of its following is found t~-day 
within the limits of the late slave-holding 
and insurgent States. Whatever may be 
the strength and validity of the causes 
which have conspired to produce a ‘‘Solid 
South” and to array this section on the 
side of the Democratic Party, it remains 
none the less clear that the abnormal fact 
of such a coalescence of political opinion 
at the South is well suited to excite sus- 
picions and to invite attacks, even if there 
be no sufficient grounds for the suspicions 
and no justice in the attacks. It is im- 
possible to effect a divorce between the 
sentiments of a people and their politica. 
The resentments left by the war have for 
long years been a source of strength to the 
Republicans and a source of weakness to 
the Democrats. The nomination of Gen- 
eral Hancock is a frank admission of the 
fact; for, unless we gravely misinterpret the 
political strategy which inspired it, it was 
@ nomination pirposely made to weaken 
the Republicans at the point where they 
were seen to be strongest, and tostrengthen 
the Democrats at a point where they knew 
themselves to be weakest. Regarded from 
these points alone, it might perhaps be an 
open question whether in the present can- 
vass it is the Democratic Party which is. 
supporting General Hancock or General 
Hancock who is supporting the Democratic 
Party. 

And this inversion of relations between 
the party and its leader naturally calls us 
to consider another stone of stumbling and 
rock of offense in the Democratic pathway. 
While the nomination of General Hancock 
by the Democrats of the North and of 
the South seems to us’ to do a full, 
frank and open homage to the loyal eenti- 
ment of the country, and while it seems 
to us a marvel of political obtuseness 
as well as of political injustice that 
the Republican leaders should resolutely 
shut their eyes to the fact and profess not 
to see it—thereby setting a stone of stum- 
bling and rock of oflense for themselves 
—it still remains none the less proper to 
say that General Hancock's want of civil 
experience is an objection to his eandida- 
ture, especially in a time like the present, 
which calls for administrative skill and 
business capacity of the highest kind. Some 
compensation for this want may be found, 
it is true, in his freedom from the entangle- 
ments of a long political career, and in the 
fact that the highest duties of a Chief 
Magistrate are so clearly defined by the 
Constitution and the laws that they serve 
to mako a plain and eafe path for him if he 
cannot make a brilliant one for himself. 

After the pacification of the country, it 
seems to us that the greatest need of the 
present time is a settlement of the cur- 
rency on a sound and stable basis. The 
resumption of specie payments in which the 
countiy exults is uncertain and insecure so 
long as the depreciated silver dollar and 
the uncanceled greenback lurk like a Guy 
Fawkes beneath the fabric of the nation’s 
credit. Neither party seems equal to the 
demands of the crisis. But after making 
due allowance for Republican shortcom- 
ings, and after awarding due pre-eminence 
-to that intrepid band of Northern and 
Eastern Democrats who have never bowed 
the knee to the Greenback Baal, it must 
still be conceded that the Democracy of the 
South and West have fallen into a well-nigh 


to carry in the pivotal States of New Jersey, 
New York and Connecticut. 


gling alliances, there is some danger that 
the party may be enough for hard money | 
to keep the Greenbackers from its support, | 
and enough for soft money to drive the 
**solid men "’ of business from its ranks. 

The historical attitude of the Democratic | 
Party in the matter of the public patronage | 
is another obstacle to its success in the ap- | 
proaching Presidential election. The mana- | 
gers of the Republican canvass are not | 
entitled, it is true, to bring a railing accu- 
sation against the Lemocrats on this score, 
for they are making dally requisitions on | 
the offices of the country, as if these offices 
were ‘‘spoils of war" by right of lawful 
conquest in a former campaign. But re- 
formers of the clvil service have iearned 
to look with special distrust on the Demo- 
cratic Party as the author of the spoils | 
system " in our politics, and until the party 
purges itself of this ‘bad eminence,” it 
must expect to pay the penaity of its evil 
repute. The agitation fora genuine civil 
service reform makes but emall headway 
in the Republican Party. In the Demo- 
cratic Party it has not even begun. 

In opposing any and all legislation which 
has for its object to supervise the election 
of members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Democratic Party, through its 
leaders in the past and the present Con- 
gress, has assumed a position which ex- 
poses it to assault. The laws as they stand 
are @ just ground of reproach to the Repub- 
lican Party, but it also is a ground of 
reproach to the Democratic Party that it 
should have sought their abolition rather 
than their amendment, and should have 
sought an extreme redress by the threat 
of revolutionary proceedings. The whole 
people are interested in the integrity of the 
Federal elections af every point, and the 
Democratic Party, in view of the aspersions 
so freely cast on the purity of the ballot- 
box and the freedom of elections in the 
Southern States, can least of all afford to 
shrink from the lawful scrutiny which is 
provided } the Constitution under this 
head, 

Like the Republicans, the Democrats, 
too, have their spurious clamors and panic 
cries, which impose as littie on the intelli- 
gent public as on their authors. The af- 
fected dread of ‘‘troops at the polls”’ is not 
a whit more respectable than the bugaboos 
with which the Republicans insult the in- 
telligence of the people. ‘The epectre of 
‘* Imperialism” and of the ‘‘ Man on Horse- 
back ’’ was laid in the grave of the ‘‘ Third 
Term" dug at Chicago, and the attempts of 
the Democrats to conjure with it are as idle 
as Republican attempts to conjure with the 
vanished ghosts of the ‘‘ Rebel Claims.” 

It appears, then, from this review, com- 
bined with the review previously made of 
the Republican situation, that neither of 
the two parties, as we conceive, has risen 
to the full height of its mission. Neither 
is 80 good that the success of either offers 
much of high promise, and neither is so 
bad that the success of either threatens 
much of deep calamity. If the people shall 
decide, with some misgivings, to retain the 
Republicans in office, it will not be so much 
from satisfaction with their rule as from a 
lurking fear that the Democrats have not 
sufficiently trained themselves, in the oppo- 
sition, for a wiser and purer administration 
of the Government. If they ehall resolve, 
with some misgivings, on a change of ad- 
ministration, it will not be so much from 
impatience of Republican rule under Presi- 
dent Hayes as from impatience of the 
political ‘artifices and disgust at the sec- 
tional antipathies by which the Republican 
managers have sought to perpetuate their 
power, and by which they have roused a 
popular fear that they may control the ad- 
ministration of General Garfield as they 
have controlled the canvass in his name. 








THE LOW RATES FOR MONEY, 


fe of the most gratifying, and at the 
* same time one of the most interesting, 
features of the financial situation continues 
to be the cheapness of money. The rates 
for call-loans remain at two to three per 
cent. The drain of money to the interior 
for the purpose of moving the crops is large, 
but not so large as last year, because the 
West and South are richer now than then. 
Last year immense amounts were shipped 
to both sections and never returned, being 
absorbed by the industries there. Of course 
the rates for money here depend largely on 
the demand for remittances from the West 
and South to movethe crops. It is an in- 
teresting fact that, notwithstanding specie 
imports of no less than $24,000,000 at this 
port since August Ist, the bank reserves 
have been reduced $4,500,000, and the 
specie balance in the Treasury shows a 
falling off of more than $10,000,000; and it 
is likewise true that the loss in legal- 
tenders within the last two months has 








In the medley | 
of its opinions on the subject of the cur- | for money, after making allowance for the 
rency, and in the confusion of its entan- | increased wealth of the West and South 





been $7,500,000. Still, there is even now 


hopeless declension from the standards of | an abundance of money, and though the 
a true faith underthis head. This defection | loans of the banks show a large expansion, 
is the heaviest weight which the party has | 


their reserve is larger by $18,000,000 than 
at this time last year. 
One explanation of the present low rates 


compared with last year, is the fuct that 
very little speculation is going on at this 
time. Last year there were large specula- 
tions in breadstuffs, iron and other mer- 
chandise; now speculation is the exception 
rather than the rule. In fact, the only 
notable speculation in merchandise just 
now is. thecorner in pork, and that interests 
only a comparatively few individuals. 
trade of the country is proceeding quietly, 
undisturbed by the harassing influences of 
speculation. It is true that our exports of 
breadstutts are not as large as they should 
be, but the blame for this rests solely with 
the farmers who are holding their grain for 
higher prices than the situation warrants. 
The exports of other merchandise, how- 
ever, show a gratifying volume; and the 
total of all kinds—including breadstuffs— 


from January lst to September Ist, was | 
last | 
year, an increase this year of close to} 
$100,000,000, with three active months yet | 
before us, during which time it is hoped | 


$550,887,900 against $451,800,000 


that the balance of trade in our favor— 
which is not so large as at this time last 
year—may be increased. Less money is 
called for to speculate in stocks, for the 
reason that most shares have risen to such 
a high point that there is less room for 
speculative ventures than formerly; though 
it may be added that a net increase of 
nearly $25,000,000 in their earnings in 
seven months and the prospect of a further 
large increase, owing to our abundant crops 
and the activity in general manufactures, 
have added materially to the value of rail- 
road property. 

Another reason for the present cheapness 
of money is that throughout the commer- 
cial world there is a larger amount of funds 
awaiting profitable investment than. has 
been known for many years, As an illustra- 
tion of this,capitalists point to the facts that 
our four per cent. bonds are bringing 109, 
thus showing that in order to secure a cafe 
investment many investors are willing to 
lose the interest for two years; that many 
first-class railroad shares puy only 34 to 44 
per cent. net; that English consols and 
railway shares—favorite investments— pay 
even less; and that the French bonds pay 
the investor very little and yet are readily 
taken. Intelligent observers, moreover, re- 
mind us that the amount of interest- paying 
securities placed on the market of late 
years has shown a decided decrease, as 
well as the undoubted fact that the Govern- 
ment has reduced its debt during the last 
seven years no less than $225,000,000, and 
is redeeming its obligations at the rate of 
$125,000,000 per annum. Of course the 
resumption of specie payments in the 
United States added several hundred mil- 
lions to the world’s supply of money by 
making the legal tenders and the national 
bank issues equal to gold. 

To eum up, it may be briefly stated that 
the outlook for the commercial interests of 
the country is more promising than at any 
time for many years. The people have 
been frugal since the panic, and large har- 
vests have added their blessings. That the 
people are more economical than formerly 
is seen in the fact that the savings banks’ 
deposits are increasing largely. In this 
State the deposits show an increase of over 
$20,000,000, and the number of depositors 
is larger than in 1879 by 54,000. Our ex- 
ports exceed our imports, even if the bal- 
ance in our favor is not so_large as last 
year. ‘Thecrops everywhere are abundant. 
We are prosperous now, and, what is more, 
the future holds out promises of even 
greuter prosperity. And there are not a 
few who predict that the time is not far 
distant when the United States will be en- 
tirely independent of European capital. 
To-day the amount of American gold coin 
in the country is over $200,000,000, or 
considerably more than at any former 
period. 





CONSCIENCE IN POLITICS. 


O say that to cast an honest and intelli- 
gent vote should be a sacred duty with 
every citizen, and that to allow any con- 
sideration to determine it other than a 
desire to promote the well-being of the com- 
munity is to be guilty of a violation of 


trust, is but to repeat what every one, 


knows, and a common truism; but it cannot 
be said, in the face of the general indiffer- 
ence to it in practice, that iteration is un- 
necessary or uncalled for. If the determin- 
ing motive is one of self-interest, the guilt 
is incurred, practically, of taking a bribe or 
of selling a vote; for the offense consists 
essentially in sacrificing the public good— 
it may be in greater or less degree—to in- 
terests that are wholly private and selfish, 
but it differs only in degree from that of the 
man who should sell his country for a price. 
There was one such. 

If at any time self-seeking demagogues 
have been placed in power, it is the private 
citizen who has done it; if unwise laws of 


The | 


! far-reaching deleterious influence have been 
| enacted, it is the private citizens who are 
responsible for the mischief, in having cast 
| their votes for ignorant or bad men. It is 
|a@ duty every citizen owes to the common- 
| wealth—and he is recreant if he neglects 
it—to inform himself as far as he can a3 to 
the character of actual and proposed public 
policy, but in an especial manner it is his 
duty to make himself acquainted with the 
antecedents and disposition of at least the 
leading men whom it is proposed to put in 
| positions of public trust; and he should do 
| this so that when he casts his vote, he may 
| do so intelligently and not ignorantly as to 
questions or men. Everywhere, but eepe- 
| cially in this land of universal suffrage, as 
|the people are, such will the Government 
| be. If every citizen voted always wisely 
| and well, then we should have in reality what 
we have in theory—a true republic. Unfor- 
tunately every citizen is not good and wise. 
It cannot be denied that a very large pro- 
portion of those intrusted with citizenship 
| are not only ill-informed, but so far want- 
| ing in moral sense that they easily become 
the instruments of demagogues, with the 
result that inferior and unprincipled men 
make their way into office, good men are 
excluded, and corrupt legislation comes at 
times to bs the rule instead of the excep- 
tion. The evil is very great. The remedy 
can come only with those causes that shall 
bring about the moral and intellectual ele- 
vation of tle great masses of the people. 
If these causes are now operating, and it is 
it to be hoped they are, then there may 
be witnessed, sooner or later, a gradual 
purification of the popular vote; but if no 
signs of such improvement can anywhere 
be discerned, then is there the more reason 
for the performance of duty by those who 
are sensible of it. It too frequently hap- 
pens that the very men who are best able 
to judge of the wisdom or otherwise of 
public measures proposed, and to inform 
themselves of the fitness or unfitness of 
candidates, are prevented from taking 
an active part in politics and even from 
voting, discouraged by the corrupt methods 
and motives of the so-called politician. It 
must be acknowledged that these are of- 
fensive Integrity is at a discount with 
them. Deceit is ata premium. They are 
not like Esau, willing to give much for 
little; their characteristics are rather those 
of Judas, ready at any time to betray their 
country, not having the opportunity to be- 
tray their Lord. The conduct of Judas, 
however, it is to be regretted, they imitate 
only in part—their extermination will never 
be theirown work. It must be accomplished, 
and will be sooner or later, but only when 
a majority of citizens shall make the cast- 
ing of an intelligent and honest vote a 
matter of conscience. 








JACQUES OFFENBACII: 


TI\HE composer of the maddest. merriest 
music that can set heads a-wagging, 
Jacques Offenbach, has gone over to the great 
majority. He has laid down his score for ever, 
and the world will never again be on tip- 
toe with the expectation of some new creation 
of his melodious genius. The chords are 
silent, and Opera Bouffe has lost its creator. 
Jacques Offenbach was a glittering light in 
the world of music, an ignis fatuus,a sort of 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, who lured the lovers of 
music onward in the hope of finally grasping 
a something that deserved the name of classi- 
cal composition : but his fancy yielded nothing 
but airy dancing strains, and, instead of being 
enrolled with the great composers of the cen- 
tury, he stands on a pedestal in the outer hall. 
Rorn in 1819, of Hebrew parents, a German 
by birth, but a Frenchman, like Henri Heine, 
to the innermost core of his soul, Jacques 
reached the age of 28 years before the ears of 
Paris commenced to turn towards the leader 
of the orchestra of the Théatre Frartcaia 
whose handling of both baton and violin was 
pronounced trés chic. «The first composition 
that attracted any valuable notice to Offenbach 
was, his setting of La Fontaine’s celebrated 
“Fables.” Leing a mad, merry.jwag.: his 
musical buffooneries became the Gel ht of 
the inner artistic circles of the littering 
capital, and when. in 1864,“ La Belle Helere.”’ 
was produced, Paris shrieked his fame. In 
1865 he took the town by storm at the Bouffes 
by a series of madcap compositions,‘and in 
1866 “ Barbe Bleu” and the “Grande Duch- 
esse de Gerolstein ” told the worid that Opera 
Bouffe had crowned its king. A number 6f 
other compositions followed in due»course, 
with all of which the public is familiar, afd 
yellow gold came pouring into the Offenbath- 
ian treasury. The gifted composer has 





m 

ill for many months, but, despite the doywn- 
| drag of physical ailment. in March last he 
celebrated the one hundredth performance ot 
| his one hundredth production—“ La Filléwdu 
|'Tambour Major’’—by conducting the third 
| act in person at the Hotel Continental, Paris. 
| If Jacques Offenbach made ‘‘ piles of ‘money.”’ 
he lost so heavily in operatic and dramatic 
| speculations, notably in the production of 
| Sardou’s drama “ La Haine,” upon the getting 
up of which fabulous sums were expended, 
that he died comparatively poor. The copy- 
right of his numerous works must be worth 
a considerable sum, although his later efforts 
have not proved financially successful. On dit 
that his dying regret lay in having missed the 
| first performance of his new opera, “ Contes 
| d’Hoffman,”’ which he urged M. Carvalho to 
hasten with all possible dispatch. The “ bony 
finger of destiny’’ was against Jacques Offen- 
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bach, and his wish was not to be fulfilled. 
Who is it that did not like his “jingle *? Who 
is it that will not have a pleasant memory of 
the works of the composer who passed away 
from us on the 5th day of October, aged sixty- 
one years? 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


T= Eastern Question has entered upon a 

new phase. The hardy Albanians were 
unterrified by the appearance of a combined 
fleet off their shores. The Sultan smoked his 
hookah with undiminished placidity on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and laughed at the at- 
tempts of the Great Powers to frighten him | 
into obedience to their will. Meantime, the 
flect was moved from harbor to harbor, and 
no doubt enjoyed a pleasant cruise. Then the 
admiral in command sent an ultimatum. The 
Porte replied by asking for a delay of a few 
days. It was granted; and at the expiration 
of the term, the Porte coolly answered that 
the Sultan would yield to the pressure of the 
Powers, but in so doing made several pro- 
posals, The Porte proposed to endeavor to 
induce the Albanians to cede Dulcigno, to 
create a new frontier line with Greece, to | 
carry out, as soon as possible, the reforms in 
Europe, and within three months to introduce 
the promised reforms in Turkey in Asia, and to 
invite the Turkish bondholders to send dele- 
gates to Constantinople, to whom certain 
revenues should be ceded as gurantees for the 
payment of the interest upon the various Gov- 
ernment loans. This remarkable document 
ended by insisting that, in return for all this, 
the allied Powers should abandon the naval 
demonstration. These proposals were, of 
course, treated as impertinent by the Great 
Powers; but there is an evident difference of 
opinion among them as to future action. 
France is apparently averse to any active 
measure of hostility, and seems to wish that 
the other Powers should do the dangerous 
work. But even the cession of Dulcigno is not | 
secured by the Sultan's note. He promises to 
use his influence with the Albanians to give 
up their town without fighting, and he pro- 
mises to withdraw his troops; but he adds 
that he cannot be held responsible for any 
complications which may arise out of the 
refusal of the Albanians to comply with the 
request of the fleet. It is now thought likely 
that the Great Powers will seize several 
islands in the A‘gean Sea, and thus hold 
pledges that the Sultan wi!l perform his pro- 
mises. According to the latest dispatches, 
Greece is actively at work mobilizing her 
forces, and 20,000 men of the reserve will be 
summoned, 

The Socialistic movement seems to gain 
ground daily. The amnestied Communists, 
like Rochefort, Blanqui and Felix Pyat, were | 
desirous of holding a meeting in Paris to pro- 
test against the naval demonstration, but the 





Government quietly interfered and forbid it. 
It happened that there was an excellent ex- | 
cuse for doing so, as no meeting can be held | 
in France without permission from the author- | 
ities, and the Government took the stand that 
by licensing such a meeting they would lend 
themselves to the spread of a belief that there 
was danger of a war with Turkey. The Social- 
istic meeting which was recently held at Zu- 
rich, in Switzerland, has alarmed all the Gov- 
ernments. The demeanor and menaces of the 
delegates present were so threatening, and the 
proposal to hold a Socialistic conference next 
year, with representatives from all lands, 
seemed such an open act of defiance, that a 
feeling of alarm has. béen general. Count 
Eulenberg, the Minister of the Interior, at the 
debates in the Reichstag upon the prolonga- 
tion of the repressive law, spoke very strongly 
upon this subject.. Te pointed out that there 
were hotbeds of Socialism apart from Berlin, 
and that a state of siege might be the ‘only 
remedy there after awhile. The Government 
seems to have laid these remarks to heart, and 
they have drawn the attention of the Saxon 
Government and that of the Hamburg States 
to the necessity of some measures of repres- 
sion. 

The irrepressible Garibaldi has once more 
been disturbing the peace of Italy. Unfortun- 
ately, he is now old and almost in his dotage, nor 
has he any such noble object in view as the unity 
and freedom of Italy. His old companions in 
arms still stick closely to him.and one word from | 
their beloved leader would probably rouse | 
them to take up arms in no matter how trivial | 
or unjust a cause. One of his bravest and | 
well-known followers was Major Canzio, who 
married Teresita Garibaldi, a daughter of the 
great general. About a year ago a procession 
in honor of Mazzini took place at Genoa, where 
Canzio lives, and a tumult ensued necessitating 
the interference of the police. Among the 
rioters who were taken prisoners was Canzio, 
and on trial he was condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment. He appealed from this sen- 
tence, and, while his case was still before the 
courts, he was mixed up in another tumult in 
Milan. Recently he has been imprisoned in 
Genoa, in spite of his own and his father-in- 
law’s influence with Signor Cairoli, the Prime 
Minister, who was formerly a strong Garibal- 
dian. When it was found that the sentence 
would not be annulled, Garibaldi became very 
indignant and resigned his seat in the Italian 
Parliament. His son Menotti did the same, 
and they left Caprera for Genoa, apparently 
with the intention of attacking the prison and 
releasing Major Canzio. But wiser counsels 
prevailed, and it is now generally given out 
that Garibaldi had merely visited Genoa for 
his health. The general paid Canzio a visit in 
his prison, and assured him that he would not 
ask the ungrateful Government to release his 
son-in-law. On his way to and from the prison 
Garibaldi was loudly cheered, and was fol- 
lowed by a large crowd of people. 

_ The news from Ireland is every day becom- 
ing more and more deplorable. Mr. Parnell, 








who should, by birth and education, be above 


inflaming the passions of an ignorant peasantry, 
is blamed on every side for his unwarrant- 
able conduct. He has on several late occasions 
openly advised the use of violence, and. his in 
fluence being great, his advice will probably 
be followed. As is well-known, Ireland is di- 
vided into two almost separate peoples. In 
the North and East the inhabitants have a large 
quantity of Scotch blood in their veins, and the 
prevailing religion is Protestantism. These 
people are for the most part thriving and con- 
tented. In the West and South, on the other 
hand, the pure Irish race is found. Among 
them there are no industries, no trades and no 
desire to do more thun to live from day to day. 
They all want to be land-owners, and think 
any labor except the cultivation of the soil tc 
be below them. Hence, in a land where the 
land is very poor—where it is made less fertile 
by being worn out by unskilled agriculture 
and by the exhaustion consequent upon 
small holders who cannot afford to manure— 
poverty must be a necessary consequence. 
It is among this latter class of people that 
the Home Rule and Fenian agitators make 
their converts. Undoubtedly the Irish have 
much to complain of, just as any other con- 
quered people find their yoke galling. But 
much of the old injustice has been removed, 
and the Irish tenantry are just as well treated 
at the present day as are their English 
brethren. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that a movement should be on foot 
among the Protestants of the North to defend 
themselves and their co-religionists against 
the Catholics of the South. One well-known 
landlord in the North of Ireland recently made 
aspeech, in which he openly said that as long 
as the State looked after the interests of the 
people, it was the duty of all good citizens to 
leave the management of affairs to the State ; 
but if the time should come when the State 
neglected to protect the interests of the people, 
the people must look after them. This speech 
points toa movement among these people to 
oppose the work of the Home Rulers and 
Fenians, and the quarrel will probably resolve 
itself, as, such quarrels wna do in Ireland, 
into a religious war. Meantime the Govern- 
ment, alarmed at all these signs of disturbance, 
are becoming a little more alert, and troops 
are being dispatched to Ireland. 

According to the latest news from Mexico, 
General Gonzales has been elected by an over- 
whelming majority. To any person who is ac- 
quainted with Mexican affairs this election is 
a matter of no surprise. General Gonzales is 
the friend and the favorite candidate of Presi- 
dent Diaz. He is commander-in-chief of the 
army, which was carefully distributed 
throughout the country, and he thus held all 
the civil and military power necessary. Gon- 
zales has been declared elected, but the real 
election takes place as soon as he attempts to 
take his seat. Thus a revolution will probably 
take place, and the strongest will rule the fair 
land of Montezuma. France and Mexico have re- 
sumed their diplomatic relations, which were 
interrupted since the death of Maximilian. A 
French Minister has been appointed to Mexico, 
and Sejior Velasco, a Mexican long resident in 
Paris, will represent his Government there. 








CampPanint, the famous Italian tenor, is once 
nore with us, fully equipped for the new 
operatic season. He sang but once during his 
Summer vacation—for the benefit of a com- 
pany of comedians, who had fallen into diffi- 
culties and appealed to him for aid. The 
receipts were sufficient to pay all the com- 
pany’s debts, and send them on their way with 
replenished pockets. ce 

ANOTHER gente charge has come to grief. 
General Walker, Superintendent of the Census, 
has inquired into the alleged frauds committed 
by census enumerators in South Carolina, and 
reports that they were groundless. The 
census of 1870. he says. was undoubtedly de- 
fective, and the suspicion that the recent 
enumeration was fraudulent has grown out of 
the fact that it exhibits a growth of popula- 
tion which, from the lying figures reported 
ten years ago, seems to be unnatural and im- 
possible. 





ALL doubts as to the result of the vote on 
the repudiating amendment to the Arkansas 
Constitution are set at rest by the declaration 
of the official returns. These show the re- 
jection of the amendment by a majority of 
nearly 4,000. This is very far short of the 
Democratic majority in the State, showing 
that a considerable portion of the party vote 


; must have been cast for the amendment; but 


it is sufficient for all practical purposes, and 
places Arkansas distinctly in the list of debt- 
paying States. The influence of such a result 
on the prosperity of the State cannot be other- 
wise than beneficial. 





TuE commercial convention held at Boston 
last week declared against “free ships,” and 
adopted a resolution asking a Government 
bounty on American-built vessels. In this 
convention it was voted to recommend to the 
Senate and House of Representatives the pass- 
age of an Act to set apart all Custom House 
dues, including the tonnage tax collected from 
vessels of all nations, including our own, in all 
parts of the United States, as a special fund 
which shall be appropriated exclusively to 
pay bounty to American ship-owners. This 
general subject will undoubtedly force its way 
to the front, and compel consideration at the 
hands ot Congress at no remote day. 





Tue formation of a syndicate of French and 
American bankers for the construction of the 
Panama Canal seems at length to have been 
definitely accomplished. It is understood that 
the syndicate will issue a loan of $80,000,000, 
but it is not expected that any considerable 





part of this amount will be taken in this coun- 
try. By the terms of the grant of the Colum- 
bian Government to the Panama Railroad 
Company, no canal can be constructed wikhin 
its territory without the awarding of damages 
to the railroad company by a board of arbitra- 
tion; and no railroad can be constructed at 
all across the isthmus without the unqualified 
consent of the Panama Railroad Company. As 
it is necessary to have a railroad before a 
canal can be built, De Lesseps is said to have 
concluded to purchase the Panama Road out- 
right, and it is now intimated that the latter 
company is prepared to deliver its power to 
the syndicate whenever it shall obtain sufficient 
money to pay for it. It is yet to be seen 
whether the expectations of the syndicate will 
be realized in the actual commencement of the 
great undertaking, It is quite certain, we 
think, that it will encounter a good many ob- 
stacles outside of the difficulty of raising the 
capital necessary for its successful prosecution. 


Brits of indictment have been found against 
thirty-eight citizens of Georgia for armed at- 
tacks on revenue officers while in the dis- 
charge of their lawful duties. Twenty of these 
outlaws belonged to a gang which burned the 
pooper of a deputy collector and fired upon 

is family under cover of the night. These 
violent interferences with Federal officials en- 
gaged in attempts to suppress illicit distilla- 
tion have become entirely too common in some 
Southern localities. and the law-abiding citi- 
zens of that section should see to it that the 
efforts of the Government to punish the offend- 
ers are not permitted to miscarry from any 
want of local sympathy and co-operation. 





Tue transactions of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association for the year ending 
on the Ist instant were the largest for any 
one year since its organization, amounting to 
$38,698,667,252. The largest transactions for 
any one day were made on November 3d of last 

ear, when they amounted to $202,558,252. 
‘he average daily transactions during the last 
year were $126,466,232. The largest balance 
on any one day occurred on November last, 
when it amounted to $11,208,025. Of this sum 
$8,300,000 was paid in gold coin, weighing 
about 15} tons. The total amount of gold coin 
received for the year was $340,538,000. These 
figures exhibit very strikingly the immense 
business transacted by this association. 





Tue Newfoundland authorities are at length 
actually investigating the complaints of ill- 
treatment made by Gloucester fishermén 
against the Newfoundland fishermen who have 
so often interfered with their rights in British 
waters. The testimony of witnesses summoned 
by the Government fully confirms all the 
charges of the Americans. It is shown that 
in one case our fishermen were attacked by 
the people on shore and furiously pelted with 
missiles while engaged in fishing for bait, as 
permitted to do under treaty stipulations. If 
the Colonial authorities shall now ignore the 
testimony of their own witnesses, and make no 
honest effort to put a stop to the lawlessness 
and violence to which Americans are now ex- 
posed, a demand for reparation should in- 
stantly be made by our Government. 





GENERAL GRant’s assault upon General Han- 
cock in a recent published interview is, to say 
the least of it, in very bad taste. Moreover, 
some of the statements attributed to General 
Grant touching Hancock's course in Louisiana 
and Texas are flatly in conflict with other 
statements previously made by Grant, and also 
with the official correspondence which took 
place fourteen years ago between the two 
generals. Two months ago Grant, speaking 
of General Hancock, said, * No better or safer 
man could be elected to the Chief Magistracy.” 
Now he says that the officer thus commended 
“is crazy to be President,” and “ambitious, 
vain and weak.” General Grant is deliberately 
false to himself and to the truth in one of these 
deliverances. Which is it? In any event he 
has injured himself more than the object of 
his assault. 





Tom Huaues’s new colony at Rugby, in East 
Tennessee, starts out under favorable auspices. 
It seems to be founded on a basis of common 
sense and practical business sagacity, and its 
successful development can scarcely be 
doubted. In his address last week, at the 
formal opening of the colony, Mr. Hughes said 
that esthetic considerations will not be lost 
sight of in its management ; the beauty of the 
site will be preserved, and parks and gardens 
reserved among the hills; buildings, fences, 
and all private improvements will be con- 
structed according to the best standards of 
good taste; and no intoxicating liquors will 
be permitted to be sold. He added: “ All that 
helps to make healthy, brave, modest and true 
men and women will get from us all the 
cordial sympathy and help we are able to 
give. In one word, our aim and hope are to 
plant on these highlands a community of gentle- 
men and ladies, not that artificial class which 
goes by those grand names both in Europe 
and here, the joint product of feudalism and 
wealth, but a society in which the humblest 
members, who live (as we hope most if not all 
of them will, to some extent) by the labor of 
their own hands, will be of such strain and 
culture that they shall be able to meet princes 
in the gate without embarrassment and with- 
out self-assertion, should any such strange 
persons ever present themselves before the 
gate tower of Rugby in the New World.” The 
colony of Plateau now embraces some fifty 
thousand acres, and itis proposed to gradually 
absorb additional lands until four hundred 
thousand acres have been secured. This, of 
course, will be contingent upon the success of 
the present nucleus at Rugby. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Domestic. 


_A rata. cattle disease has appeared in Vir- 
ginia. 


Tom Hucues was entertained at a banquet by 
the Literary Club of Chicago on October 8th, 


Rev. Henry Warp Bercuer has taken the 
stump for the Republican Presidential ticket 


THE amount of tax to be raised in New York 
City this year, for all purposes, is $28,937,272. 


Tue election in Georgia, October 6th, resulted 
in the re-election of Governor Colquitt by a majority of 
50,000, 


Two persons were killed and twelve injured by 
an accident on the Fitchburg (Mas) Railroad, at Little. 
ton, on the 7th instaoct. 


An effort to break the will of the late Marshall 
0, Roberts, of this city, bas been abandoned, and the 
will admitted to probate, 


Two mil's in Lowell, Mass., employinz four 
hundred and twenty-five men, were burned on October 
6th, involving a loss of $300,000. 


Tue next meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners tor Foreign Missions will be held in St, 
Louis on the third Monday of October, 1881. 


Generac Grant arrived in New York on Satur- 
day evening last for the purpose of reviewing the great 
Republi d stration on Monday evening. 





Ex-Governor Szymour addressed an immense 
Democratic meeting in New York, on Friday evening 
last, in support of the party cause and candidates, 


Tue Masonic ceremonies in connection with the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Egyptian obelisk ia 
Central Park took place on Saturday last, There was a 
fine parade of Masons and Knights Templar, 


Tue centennial anniversary of the battle of 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina, was celebrated last 
week on the battle-ground, There was a large attend- 
ance, and the ceremonies were full of interest to the 
people of the Carolinas. 


Mrs. Lizz1r F. Ratsron, widow and legatee of 
the late California millionaire, has commenced an action 
against Senator Sharon, one of the executors of Mr. 
Ralston’s will, charging that he has detrauded ber in the 
settlement of the estate. 


Tue total value of stamps of all kinds issued by 
the Post Office during the last fiscal year was $32 087,342, 
an increase of nine per cent, The newspapers and 
periodicals forwarded weighed nearly 31,000 tons and 
paid $1,226,452 postage. 


Tue reunion of General Grant’s old regiment, 
the Twenty-tirst Illinois, was held at Decatur, last week, 
General Grant presided at the business meeting of the 
regiment, Over 3,000 old soldiers, representing nearly 
all the Northern States, were present, 


A sEMI-OFFICIAL statement of the vote in Maine 
on the Constitutional Amendment, gives, on the amend- 
ment electing Governor by plurality, 57,115 in favor of, 
to 35,784 against; on the amendment relative to the 
change in the term of office, 60,917 in favor of, to 
16,669 against 

Tue town elections in Connecticut last week 
showed Republican gains. The Constitutional Amend- 
ment taking the nomination of judges from the Legisia- 
tive caucus and vesting it in the Governor, was carried. 
The late town elections in Maryland also show gains for 
the Republicans. 

Representatives of fifty-one commercial or- 
ganizations througbout the country met in Boston last 
week to consider a proposed rev s‘on of the navigation 
laws and to adopt some plan for the relief and recovery 
of our shipping interests. The convention rejected a 
resolution to admit sbip-building materials tree of duty. 


Tue Vermont Legislature met in annual session 
on October 6th. Governor Farnham was inaugurated on 
the day following, His message states the assets of the 
State at $235,074; liabilities, $185,971. The amountof 
depos'ts in the savings banks of the State on July 1st 
was $9,075,314.39, an increase of nearly $1,000,000 dur. 
ing the past year, 


Tue formation of a new trunk line from New 
York and Philadelphia to the Southwest, with the 
Shenandoah Valley Ra:lroad as its base, is authoritatively 
announced, Surveys have been mado for an extension 
of the road to the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio, The 
new line, it is said, will reach New York by the pro- 
posed extension of the Shenandoah Valley Railroad to 
Harrisburg, Pa, and from Harrisburg over the old Allen- 
town Short Line, now operated by the Reading and 
Jersey Central, 


Foreign. 


Katraxava, King of the Hawaiian Islands, has 
appointed a new Cabinet, and great satisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the result, 


Tue funeral of M. Offenbach is said to have 
attracted more mourners than ever gathered in Paris, 
even on State occasions. 


A Dus. paper contains a proclamation de- 
claring Galway and Mayo in a state of disturbance re. 
quiring additional police, 


Tue Russian Government has called a conven- 
tion of Russian cotton manufacturers to discuss a threat. 
ened cr.sis in that industry, 


Mvcu damage has been done in Great Britain 
by recent storms and floods. At Penzance great injury 
was done to shipping by a gale on October 6th. 


Tue Prussian Government is becoming alarmed 
about the Socialists, and warns the Saxon Government 
and Hamburg State to take measures to secure the 
peace, 

Tue Mexican House of Representatives on the 
25th ult., by # large majority vote, passed a resolution 
declaring General Gonzales President of the Republic, 
His term is to begin on the 1st of December next, 


Mr. Lowett, the American Minister to Eng- 
land, delivered, on Thursday night last, the opening ad. 
dress of the present session of the Workingmen’s College, 
London. He was very cordially received. His subject 
was ‘ Books and Reading.” 


Tue Poard of Trade returns for the month of 
September show that the value of the imports into the 
United Kingdom was $32,500,000 in excess of those for 
the same month last year, and the value of the ex- 
ports was $13,125,000 in excess of those for the same 
month last year. 


Tue French Minister of Public Worship is pro- 
ceeding against the unrecognized Orders. ix German 
Franciscans at Epinal bave aiready been expelled from 
France, and the English Passionists in Paris are tbreat- 
ened with a similar fate, though their chapel is the only 
place of worship where Eoglish aad American Catholice 
can hear sermons in their owa tongue. 
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SPAIN, THE ROYAL BIRTH— KING ALFONSO PRESENTING THE INFANTA TO THE AMBASSADORS AND STATE OFFICIALS. 
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RT. REV. MICHAEL A, CORRIGAN, D.D., 


COADJUTOR TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
New YorK. 

HE selection of a coadjutor bishop to assist Car- 

dinal McCloskey in the government of the diocese 
over which he has presided for many years engaged 
the attention of that high dignitary and the suffra- 
gans of the province of New York. Among the names 
proposed by them to the Pope, that of the Bishop of 
Newark was selected, and the telegraph recently an- 
nounced his transfer to his new fleld of labor. 

Although still a young man, Bishop Corrigan has 
made a high reputation in church circles by his 
piety, learning and rare administrative ability. 
Since his appointmentas Bishop of Newark, he has 
been unremitting in his ecclesiastical duties. By 
his constant visitations and attendance in the vari- 
ous parishes of the State of New Jersey, he has be- 
come personally familiar with the clergy, institu- 
tions and congregations, and has always been 
prompt to check evils, and to further progress in 
good, Affable, unaffected and winning in manner, 
he has inspired confidence and acquired a great in- 
fluence for good, which makes his flock deplore his 
removal. 

Michael Augustine Corrigan was born in Newark 
on the 13th of August, 1840. His parents, Thomas 
and Mary English Corrigan, were natives of Lein- 
ster, Ireland. His father acquired a competence 
before his birth, and determined to give his chil- 
dren a liberal education. 

After a brief stay at St. Mary’s, Wilmington, 
Michael proceeded to Mount St. Mary’s, at Emmitts- 
burg, the nursery of Catholic priests and bishops. 
Here he soon took the lead in his studies, and after 
making a tour of Europe with his sister he resolved 
toenter the ecclesiastical state. He graduated from 
the College of Mount St. Mary’s, at Emmittsburg, 
Md., in 1859, and with the highest honors of his 
class. Thence he went to Rome to complete his 
studies, and was one of the thirteen students with 
whom the American College at Rome opened, He 
was ordained priest on the 19th of September by 
Cardinal Patrizi, in the Basilica of St. John, at 
Rome, and before leaving that city won the degree 
of D.D. On his return to New Jersey he was ap- 
pointed Professor in the Diocesan Seminary at Seton 
Hall, South Orange, and upon the nomination of 
Dr. McQuade, the President, to the Bishopric of 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1868, Dr. Corrigan was appointed 
President of Seton Hall College. In 1870, during the 
absence of Bishop Bayley at the Vatican Council, 
Dr. Corrigan filled the offices of Administrator and 
Vicar-General of the diocese of Newark, and on May 
14th, 1873, after Bishop Bayley had been promoted 
to the See of Baltimore, Dr. Corrigan was, upon 
his recommendation, appointed his successor, and 
was consecrated Bishop of Newark by Cardinal 
McCloskey. 

Seton Hall College has been his home, and he 
watched with critical eyes the training of the candl- 
dates for the priesthood in the Seminary and of the 
collegians in the University course. He encouraged 
the erection of churches wherever needed, and has 
dedicated no fewer than forty-two. He welcomed to 
his diocese several religious Orders, as coadjutors 
in the mission work, and has seen the Jesuits es- 
tablish a fine college, and Dominicans, Franciscans 
and Carmelites active in the ministry. One great 
object was to establish a Catholic Protectory, where 
the wayward youth of both sexes might be under 
religious influence and be saved from becoming 
scourges of society. This work he accomplished 
and has maintained for several years amid count- 
less difficulties. 

Bishop Corrigan is of medium size, and slight but 
muscular build. His hair and eyes are dark brown, 
and his face is well shaped and ruddy. He ordl- 
narily wears gold spectacles, being near-sighted to 
some extent; but his eyes, when seen without the 
glasses, are bright and piercing. Every motion is 
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full of energy, and he speaks quickly and directly ; he entered the priesthood, and died, some years 

to the point. Yet he is very courtly in his bearing | ago, in Meaux, France, 

Besides Father James H. Corrigan, he has another No intelligence has yet arrived of the title hence- 

brother, Father George Corrigan, pastor of the | forth to be borne by him. According to usage, he 
| Roman CatholicChurch of Newtown, N. J. Hissister | will be transferred to some episcopal or archlepis 
| became an Augustinian nun about the time that | copal See in partibus infidelium, as Bishop Hughes, 
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when coadjutor, was Bishop of Basileopolis, and 
Fp tang McCloskey, in the same position, Bishop of 
Axieren. 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 


HE formal ceremony of laying the corner-stona 
; of the new institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf Mutes, at Sixty-eighth Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, which took place on October 4th, was 
an occasion of much interest to persons whose sym- 
pathies are enlisted for that class of unfortunates, 
The institute fronts on Sixty-eighth Street, corner 
of Lexington Avenue, 150 feet, the depth of the 
wings being 100, and of the centre 60 feet. The lot is 
200 by 150 feet, and the building is four stories high. 
It will be constructed of Philadelphia brick, with 
gray stone trimmings, in the Queen Anne style of 
architecture. The walls have been erected up to 
the windows of the second story. In 1865 a Viennese 
deaf mute, named Englesmann, began, in New 
York, teaching deaf mutes to speak and understand 
language by the motion of the lips. Two years later 
this Society was formed for the benefit of poor deaf 
mutes, and @ school was opened at No. 134 West 
Twenty-seventh Street with ten pupils. The school 
was supported by the annual dues of members of 
the Society, which became incorporated in 1869, and 
has since received a little State aid. The school is 
now conducted in four dwelling-houses at Broadway 
and Forty-fourth Street, having 123 pupils. Over 
thirty applicants have been turned away for want 
of room. About $125,000 has been subscribed for the 
new building, which will be ready for occupancy 
by the Ist of May next. 

The exercises preliminary to laying the corner. 
stone were held in the chapel of the Normal College. 
They were opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Gottheil, after which President Isaac Rosenfeld de- 
livered a brief address of welcome. Oscar 8. Strauss 
related the history of the undertaking. Chief-Justice 
Shea followed by giving a record of the institution 
from the date of its formation in President Rosen- 
feld’s parlor, in February, 1867, up to the resolution 
to erect a new building. His remarks were mainly 
addressed to Mayor Cooper, who responded at some 
length. The Mayor said that a deaf and dumb 
person did not ‘‘ now need the Bishop of Beverly to 
make the sign of the cross over him to restore his 
speech,’’ and the class of men and women, which in 
past ages had been banished to obscurity, was, by 
modern teaching, restored to all the benefits con 
ferred upon more favored members of society, 

Chief-Justice Noah Davis said the occasion was 
the most interesting in which he had taken part 
since he came to this city. ‘‘ Not more than half a 
century ago it would have been considered a miracle 
of God that the dumb should speak. But now, 
under the ministrations of kind women, one of the 
grandest accomplishments of human nature was 
being developed.’’ The city, he said, was proud of 
its charitable institutions and of its educational 
system. The institution whose birth was now cele- 
brated was ‘one of the city’s crowning glories. He 
was glad that the idea of founding such an institu- 
tion had ‘‘ emanated from the most distinguished of 
all the races of mankind,”’ a race which, “ trodden 
under foot in the Old World, found in the New 
World an opportunity to Show the depths of charity 
dwelling in the Hebrew heart.’’ Twenty-five years’ 
experience had taught the speaker that it was un- 
wise to wait until death had compelled man to 
relax his grasp on his possessions before he made 
charitable offerings, and through technicalities in 
the contest of wills many deserving charities had 
been disappointed, 

At the close of the address a procession, headed 
by the trustees, marched to the new building, 
where the corner-stone was laid. A copper box, cou 
taining vopies of the daily newspapers of October 
3d, reports of the institutions, a gold coin of each of 
the denominations of the United States mintage, 
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and lists of the subscribers to the building fund, 
was placed in the stone, after which a slab was 
placed over it, and each of the trustees struck with 
@ wooden maliet a blow on the stone. Prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Seabury closed the exercises. 





BLACK ROBE. 


By Wikre COLLins. 


THE 





BEFORE THE STORY. 


SECOND SCENE: VANGE ABBEY—THE 
FOREWARNINGS. 
VL 
S we approached the harbor at Folkestone 
Romayne’s agitation appeared to subside. 
His head drooped, his eyes half closed— 
he looked like a weary man quietly falling 
asleep. ‘ 

On leaving the steamboat, I ventured to ask 
our charming fellow-passenger if I could be of 
any service, in reserving places in the London 
train for her mother and herself. She thanked 
me, and said they were going to visit some 
friends at Folkestone. In making this reply, 
she Jooked at Romayne. “I am afraid he is 
very ill!” she said, in gently lowered tones. 
Betore I could answer, her mother turned to 
her with an expression of surprise, and directed 
her attention to the friends whom she had 
mentioned, waiting to greet her. Her last look 
as they took her away rested tenderly and 
sorrowfully on Romayne. He never returned 
it—he was not even aware of it. As I led him to 
the train he leaned more and more heavily on 
my arm. Seated in the carriage, he sank at 
once into profound sleep. 

We drove to the hotel at which my friend 
was accustomed to reside when he was in 
London. His long sleep on the journey seemed, 
in some degree, to have relieved him, We dined 
together in his private room. When the ser- 
vants had withdrawn, I found that the un- 
happy result of the duel was still preying on 
his mind. 

“The horror of having killed that man,” he 
said, “is more than I can bear alone. For 
God's sake, don’t leave me!” 

I had received letters at Boulogne which 
informed me that my wife and family had 
accepted an invitation to stay with some 
friends at the seaside. Under these circum- 
stances, I was entirely at his service. Having 
quieted his anxiety on this point, I reminded 
him of what had passed between us on board 
the steamboat. He tried to change the sub- 
ject. My curiosity was too strongly aroused 
to permit this; I persisted in helping his 
memory. 

“We were looking into the engine-room,” I 
said, “and you asked me what | heard there. 
You promised to tell me what you heard, as 
soon as we got on shore——” 

He stopped me before I could say more. 

“[ begin to think it was a delusion,” he 
answered. “You ought not to interpret too 
literally what a person in my dreadful situa- 
tion may say. The stain of another man’s 
blood is on me——” 

I interrupted him in my turn. “I refuse to 
hear you speak of yourself in that way,” I 
said. “You are no more responsible for the 
Frenchman’s death than if you had been 
driving, and had accidentally run over him in 
the street. I am not the right companion for a 
man who talks as you do. The proper person 
to be with you is a doctor.” I really felt 
irritated with him—and I saw no reason for 
concealing it. 

Another man, in his place, might have been 
offended with me. There was a native sweet- 
ness in Romayne’s disposition, which asserted 
itself even in his worst moments of nervous 
irritability. He took my hand. 

“Don’t be hard on me,” he pleaded. “TI 
will try to think of it as youdo. Make some 
little concession, on your side. I want to see 
how I get through the night. We will return 
to what | said to you on board the steamboat 
to-morrow morning. Is it agreed?’ 

It was agreed, of course. There was a door 
of communication between our bedrooms. At 
his suggestion it was left open. 

“If I find I can't sleep,’ he explained, “I 
want to feel assured that you can hear me if I 
call to you.” 

Three times in the night I woke, and, seeing 
the light burning in his room. looked in at him. 
He always carried some of his books with him 
when he traveled. On each occasion when I 
entered the room he was reading quietly 

“IT suppose I forestalled my night's sleep on 
the railway,” he said. ‘It doesn’t matter ; I 
am content. Something that I was afraid of 
hus not happened. I am used to wakeful 
nights. Go back to bed, and don't be uneasy 
about me.” 

The next morning the deferred explanation 
was put off again. 

“Do you mind waiting a little longer?” he 
asked. 

“ Not if you particularly wish it.” 

“ Will you do me another favor? You know 
that I don’t like London. The noise in the 
streets is distracting. Besides, I may tell you 
Lhave a sort of distrust of noise since——” 

He stopped with an appearance of confusion. 

“ Since [ found you looking into the engine- 
room ?” T asked. 

“Yes. I don’t feel inclined to trust the 
chances of another night in London. I want to 
try the effect of perfect quiet. Do you mind 
going back with me to Vange? Dull as the 
place is, you can amuse yourself. There is 
good shooting, as you know.” 

In an hour more we had left London. 

Wal, 

Vance Assry is, as I suppose, the most soli- 

tary country house in England. If Romayne 


wanted quiet. it was exactly the place for him. 
On the rising ground of one of the wildest 


moors in the North Riding of Yorkshire, the 


ruins of the old monastery are visible from all 
points of the compass. There are traditions 
of thriving villagesclustering about the Abbey, 
in the days of the monks, and of hostelries de- 
voted to the reception of pilgrims from every 
part of the Christian world. Not a vestige of 
these buildings is left. They were deserted by 
the pious inhabitants, it is said, at the time 
when Henry the Eighth suppressed the monas- 
teries, and gave the Abbey and the broad lands 
of Vange to his faithful friend and courtier, 
Sir Miles Romayne. In the next generation, 
the son and heir of Sir Miles built the dwelling- 
house, helping himself liberally from the solid 
stone walls of the monastery. With some un- 
important alterations and repairs, the house 
stands, defying time and weather, to the pres- 
ent day. 

At the last station on the railway, the horses 
were waiting for us. It was a lovely moon- 
light night, and we shortened the distaace con- 
siderably by taking the bridle-path over the 
moor. Between nine and ten oclock we 
reached the Abbey. 

Years had passed since I had last been Ro- 
mayne’s guest. Nothing out of the house or in 
the house seemed to have undergone any 
change in the interval. Neither the good North- 
country butler, non his buxom Scotch wife, 
skilled in cookery, looked any older ; they re- 
ceived me as if I had left them a day or two 
since, and had come back again to live in York- 
shire. My well-rremembered bedroom was 
waiting for me, and the matchless old Madeira 
welcomed us when my host and I met in the 
inner-hall, which was the ordinary dining-room 
of the Abbey. 

As we faced each other at the well-spread 
table, I began to hope that the familiar in- 
fluences of his country home were beginning 
already to breathe their blessed quiet over the 
disturbed mind of Romayne. In the presence 
of his faithful old servants he seemed to be 
capable of controlling the morbid remorse that 
oppressed him. He spoke to them composedly 
and kindly; he was affectionately glad to see 
his old friend once more in the old house. 

When we were near the end of our meal 
something happened that startled me. I had 
just handed the wine to Romayne, and he had 
filled his glass, when he suddenly turned pale 
and lifted his head like a man whose attention 
is unexpectedly roused. No person but our- 
selves was in the room ; I was not speaking to 
him at the time. He looked round suspiciously 
at the door behind him leading into the library, 
and rang the old fashioned handbell which 
stood by him on the table. The servant was 
directed to close the door. 

“Are you cold?” I asked. 

“No.” He reconsidered that brief answer, 
and contradicted himself. “ Yes—the library 
fire has burnt low, I suppose.” 

In my position at the table, I had seen tke 
fire ; the grate was heaped with blazing coals 
and wood. I said nothing. The pale change 
in his face and his contradictory reply roused 
doubts in me which I had hoped never to feel 
again. 

He pushed away his glass of wine, and still 
kept his eyes fixed on the closed door. His 
attitude and expression were plainly suggestive 
of the act of listening. Listening to what? 

After an interval, he abruptly addressed me. 
“ Do you call it a quiet night?” he said. 

“ As quiet as quiet can be,” 1 replied. “The 
wind has dropped, and even the fire doesn’t 
crackle. Perfect stillness—indoors and out.” 

“Out?” he repeated. For a moment he 
looked at me intently, as if I had started some 
new idea in his mind. I asked as lightly as I 
could if 1 had said anything to surprise him. 
Instead of answering me, he started out of his 
chair with a cry of terror, and left the room. 

I scarcely knew what to do. It was im- 

ossible, unless he returned immediately, to 
et this extraordinary proceeding pass without 
notice. After waiting for a few minutes, I rang 
the bell. 

The old butler came in. He looked in blank 
amazement at the empty chair. “ Where’s the 
master ?” he asked 

I could only answer that he had leftthe table 
suddenly, without a word of explanation. “ He 
may perhaps be ill,” I added. “ As his old ser- 
vant, you can do no harm if you go and look for 
him. Say that I am waiting here, if he wants 
me. 

The minutes passed slowly and more slowly, 
I was left alone for so long a time that I began 
to feel seriously uneasy. My hand was on the 
dell again. when there was a knock at the door. 
1 had expected to see the butler. It was the 
groom who entered the room. 

* Garthwaite can’t come down to you, sir,” 
said the man. “ He asks it you will please go 
up to the master on the Belvidere.” 

The house—-extending round three sides of a 
square—was only two stories high. The flat 
roof, accessible through a species of hatchway, 
and stillsurrounded by its sturdy stone parapet, 
was called * The Belvidere,” in reference as 
usual to the fine view which it commanded. 
Fearing I knew not what, I mounted the ladder 
which led to the roof. Romayne received me 
with a harsh outburst of laughter—that sad- 
dest false laughter which is true trouble in 
disguise. 

** Here’s something to amuse you!” he cried. 
“T believe old Garthwaite thinks I am drunk 
—he won't leave me up here by myself.” 

Letting this strange assertion remain unan- 
swered, the butler withdrew. As he passed 
me on his way to the ladder, he whispered, 
“ Be careful of the master! I tell you, sir, he 
has a bee in his bonnet this night.” Although 
not of the North country myself, I knew the 
meaning of the phrase. Garthwaite suspected 
that the master was nothing less than mad! 

Romayne took my arm when we were alone 
—we walked slowly from end to end of the 
Belvidere. The moon was, by this time, low in 
the heavens ; but her mild mysterious light 
still streamed over the roof of the house and 
the high heathy ground round it. I looked 





attentively at Romayne. He was deadly pale ; 





man 1 


his hand shook as it rested on my arm—and 
that was all. Neither in lock nor manner did 
he betray the faintest sign of mental derange- 
ment. He had perhaps needlessly alarmed the 
faithful old servant by something that he had 
said or done. I determined to clear up that 
doubt immediately. 

“ You left the table very suddenly,” I said. 
“Did you feel ill?” 

“Not ill,” he replied. “I was frightened. 
Look at me—I’m frightened still.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Instead of answering he repeated the strange 
question which he had put to me down-stairs. 

“ Do you call it a quict night?” 

Considering the time of year and the exposed 
situation of the house, the night was almost 
preternaturally quiet. Throughout the vast 
open country all around us not even a breath 
of air could be heard. The night.birds were 
away, or were silent at the time. But one 
sound was audible when we stood still and 
listened—the cool, quiet bubble of a little 
stream, lost to view in the valley-ground to 
the south. 

“I have told you already,” I said. “ So still 
a night I never remember on this Yorkshire 
moor.” 

He laid one hand heavily on my shoulder 

“ What did the poor boy say of me, whose 
brother I killed?” he asked. “ What words did 
we hear through the dripping darkness of the 
mist?” 

“T won’t encourage you to think of them. I 
refuse to repeat the words.” 

He pointed over the northward parapet. 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether you accept or 
refuse,” he said. “I hear the boy at this mo- 
ment—there !”’ 

He repeated the horrid words, marking the 
pauses in the utterance of them with his finger, 
as if they were sounds that he heard. 

“ Assassin! assassin! where are you ?” 

“ Good God!” I cried, “ you don’t mean that 
you really hear the voice ?”’ 

* Do you hear what I say? I hear the boy 
as plainly as you hear me. The voice screams 
at me through the clear moonlight as it 
screamed at me through the sea-fog. Again 
and again, It’s all round the house. Thal way 
now, where the light just touches on the tops 
of the heather. Tell the servants to have the 
horses ready the first thing in the morning. 
We leave Vange Abbey to-morrow.” 

These were wild words. If he had spoken 
them wildly, I might have shared the butler’s 
conclusion that his mind was deranged. There 
was no undue vehemence in his voice or his 
manner. He spoke with a melancholy resigna- 
tion—he seemed like a prisoner submitting toa 
sentence that he had deserved. Remembering 
the cases of men suffering from nervous disease 
who had been haunted by apparitions, I asked 
if he saw any imaginary figure under the form 
of a boy. 

“TI see nothing,” he said; “I only hear. 
Look yourself. It is in the last degree im- 
probable ; but let us make sure that nobody 
has followed me from Boulogne, and is playing 
me a trick.” 

We made the circuit of the Belvidere. On 
its eastward side, the house wall was built 
against one of the towers of the old Abbey. 
On the westward side, the ground sloped 
steeply down to a deep pool or tarn. North- 
ward and southward, there was nothing to be 
seen but the open moor. Look where I might, 
with the moonlight to make the view plain to 
me, the solitude was as void of any living 
creature as if we had been surrounded by 
the awful dead world of the moon. 

“Was it the boy’s voice that you heard on 
the voyage across the Channel?” I asked. 

“Yes; I heard it for the first time-- down in 
the engine-room ; rising and falling, rising and 
falling, like the sound of the engines them- 
selves.” 

“ And when did you hear it again ?”’ 

“T feared to hear it in London. It left me, 
I should have told you, when we stepped 
ashore out of the steamboat. I was afraid 
that the noise of the traffic in the strects might 
bring it back tome. As you know, I passed a 
quiet night. I had the hope that my imagina- 
tion had deceived me—that I was the victim of 
a delusion, as people say. It is no delusion. 
In the perfect tranquillity of this place, the 
voice has come back to me. While we were 
at table I heard it again — behind me. in the 
library. I heard it still when the door was shut. 
I ran up here to try if it would follow me into 
the open air. It has followed me. We may as 
well go down again into the hall. I know now 
that there is no escaping from it. My dear old 
home has become horrible to me. Do you 
mind returning to London to-morrow ?” 

What I felt and feared in this miserable state 
of things matters little. The one chance that I 
could see for Romayne was to obtain the best 
medical advice. I sincerely encouraged his 
idea of going back to London the next day 

We had sat together by the hall fire for 
about ten minutes, when he took out his 
handkerchief and wiped away the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, drawing a deep breath 
of relief. ‘It has gone!” he said, faintly. 

* When did you hear the boy’s voice,” I 
asked—* do you hear it continually ?” 

“No, at intervals ; sometimes longer, some- 
times shorter.” 

* And, thus far, it comes to you suddenly, 
and leaves you suddenly ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Do my questions annoy you?” 

“} make no complaint,’ he said, sadly. 
“You can see for yourself—I patiently suffer 
the punishment that [ have deserved.” 

I contradicted him at once. “It is nothing 
of the sort! It’s a nervous malady which 
medical science can control and cure. Wait 
till we get to London.” 

This expression of opinion produced no effect 
on him. 

“T have taken the life of a fellow-creature,” 
he said. ‘I have closed the career of a young 
ho, but for me, might have lived long 





and happily and honorably. Say what you 
may, I am of the race of Cain. //e had the 
mark set on his brow. | have my ordeal. De- 
lude yourself, if you like, with false hopes. I 
can endure—and hope for nothing. Good- 
night.” 

VIIL. 

Earvy the next morning the good old butler 
came to me, in great perturbation, for a word 
of advice. 

“Do come, sir, and look at the master! I 
can’t find in my heart to wake him.” 

It was time to wake him, if we were to go to 
London that day. I went into the bedroom. 
Although I was no doctor, the restorative im- 
portance of that profound and quiet sleep im- 
pressed itself on me so strongly, that I took 
the responsibility of leaving him undisturbed. 
The event proved that I had acted wisely. 
He slept until noon. There was no return of 
“the torment of the voice,” as he called it, 
poor fellow. We passed a quiet day, excepting 
one little interruption, which I am warned not 
to pass over without a word of record in this 
narrative. 

We had returned from a ride. Romayne 
had gone into the library to read ; and I was 
just leaving the stables, after a Jook at some 
recent improvements, when a pony-chaise with 
a gentleman in it drove up to the door. He 
asked politely if he might be allowed to see 
the house. There were some fine pictures at 
Vange, as well as many interesting relics of 
antiquity ; and the rooms were shown, in Ro- 
mayne’s absence, to the very few travelers 
who were adventurous enough to cross the 
heathy desert that surrounded the Abbey. On 
this occasion the stranger was informed that 
Mr. Romayne was at home. He at once apolo- 
gized—with an appearance of disappointment, 
however. which induced me to step forward 
and speak to him. 

“Mr. Romayne is not very well,” I said, “and 
I cannot venture to ask you into the house. 
But you will be welcome, I am sure, to walk 
round the grounds and to look at the ruins of 
the Abbey.”’ 

He thanked me and accepted the invitation. 
I find no great difficulty in describing him 
generally. He was elderly, fat and cheerful ; 
buttoned up in a long black frock-coat, and 
presenting that closely shaven face and that 
inveterate expression of watchful humility 
about the eyes, which we all associate with 
the reverend personality of a priest. 

To my surprise, he seemed, in some degree 
at least, to know his way about the place. He 
made straight for the dreary little lake which 
I have already mentioned, and stood looking at 
it with an interest which was so incomprehen- 
sible to me, that I own | watched him. 

He ascended the slope of the moorland and 
entered the gate which led to the grounds. 
All that the gardeners had done to make the 
place attractive failed to claim his attention. 
He walked past lawns, shrubs, and flower- 
beds, and only stopped at an old stone foun- 
tain. which tradition declared to have been 
one of the ornaments of the garden in the time 
of the monks. Having carefully examined 
this relic of antiquity, he took a sheet of paper 
from his pocket, and consulted it attentively. 
It might have been a plan of the house and 
grounds, or it might not—I can only report 
that he took the path which led him, by the 
shortest way, to the ruined Abbey church. 

As he entered the roofless inclosure he 
reverently removed his hat. It was impossible 
for me to follow him any further without ex- 
posing myself to the risk of discovery. I sat 
down on one of the fallen stones waiting to see 
him again. It must have been at least half an 
hour before he appeared. He thanked me for 
my kindness as composedly as if he had quite 
expected to find me in the place that I occu- 
pied. 

“IT have been deeply interested in all that I 
have seen,” he said. “May I venture to ask, 
what is perhaps an indiscrect question on the 
part of a stranger?” 

1 ventured, on my side, to inquire what this 
question might be. 

“Mr. Romayne is indeed fortunate,” he re- 
sumed, “in the possession of this beautiful 
place. He is a young man, I think?” 

“ Ye Ra 

“Is he married ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“ Excuse my curiosity. The owner of Vange 
Abhey is an interesting person to all good 
antiquarses like myself. Many thanks again. 
Good-day ” 

His pony-chaise took him away. His iast 
look rested--- not on me—-but on the old Abbey. 

{To be continued.) 








SONG OF THE OYSTERMEN. 


( NE of the quaintest cities in the Union is Annapo. 
lis, in Maryland, which was first *‘ settled ’’ in 
1649 by Puritan refugees from Virginia. Formerly 
called Providence, it was, in 1694, regularly laid out, 
and, in compliment to Queen Anne, called after Her 
Most Gracious Majesty. At the close of the Re- 
volution, Maryland offered to cede Annapolis to the 
General Government as the Federal capital, and 
it was at the Session of Congress held in Anna- 
polis in 1783 that Washington surrendered his 
commission as Commander-in-chief, on the 23d day 
of December. The United States Naval Academy 
occupies @ superb position, the largest vessels in 
the Navy being able to ride alongside the Academy 
wharf. Many of the houses are pre-Revolution 
and built of red English brick, the doors and 
windows being pure Queen Anne. Dotted all 
over the bay at this season of the year, and as 
far as the eye can reach, are the boats of the 
oyster fishermen in search of the luscious bivalves, 
while dredgers sail away down the Chesapeake Bay, 
followed by the “ maledictions loud and deep ”’ of 
the toilers who work in frail skiffs nearer shore. 
The “Irish Flect,” as it is called, is very strong, 
and such names as the sanshee, the Mavourneen, 
the Cushia Machree, are to be deciphered on the 
sterns of a large percentage of the fishing craft. 
Our illustration represents an oyster-boat en 
route to Tally’s Point Reef, a happy hunting: 
ground about six miles down the bay. She is 
manned by colored folk, who while away the. 
Sailing time by vocal and instrumental melody, 
thole favorite song at this date being ** in de Morp- 
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ing by de Bright Light.”” The melodious strains, as, 
on a clear autumnal morning, they float across the 
tuanguil waters of the bay, possess a quaint fas- 
cination, all the more subtle for the picturesque 
surroundings—for Annapolis, as viewed from the 
Chesapeake, is a perfect gem in the glittering waters 
ofthe bay. Each small boat is manned by an adult 
aad a boy, called a “culler,”” who is employed to 
take oysters from the tongs, to select the fish from 
the débris, and to dress the shells by means of a 
small hammer. A good culler will dress 25 bushels 
a day, or 3,76) oysters. As many as 100 boats may 
be seen working on Tally’s Point Reef, each taking 
30 bushels, or 450,000 oysters a day. There are 4,000 
licensed oyster-boats in the waters of the Chesa- 
peake. ‘Shucking,”’ or oyster-opening, is a regu- 
lar profession at Annapolis, One firm employs 
over 800 shuckers, who shuck over 100,000 bushels 
aweek, A smart shucker will shuck from 20 to 24 
pots of six pints each, one bushel to a pot, for which 
he is paid at the rate of 20 centsa pot. Girls are 
largely employed at shucking and canning, and the 
opening of the oyster season at Annapolis makes 
things as lively as when the Fairy Prince kissed 
the Sleeping Beauty in the wood. 








PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL TRIENNIAL 
CONVENTION. 


HE Triennial General Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church convened in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Madison Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, in this city, on October 6th. 
The convention is divided into the House of Bishops, 
which is composed of the sixty bishops of the 
Church in the United States, and the House of Depu- 
ties, which embraces eight delegates—four clergy- 
men and four laymen—from each diocese of the 
Church—about 398 in all. Bishop Smith of Ken- 
tucky presided over the House of Bishops, he 
being the senior bishop of the Church, The Rev. H. 
C. Potter, D. D., of this diocese, acted as Secretary, 
and the Rev. W. Tablock, D, D., of Connecticut, as 
Assistant Secretary. The proceedings of the House 
of Bishops were conducted, with closed doors, in 
the chapel ofthe church. The House of Deputies 
met in the body of the church, and their proceed- 
ings were public. 

The House of Deputies holds about the same re- 
lation to the House of Bishops that the House of 
Representatives does to the Senate in Congress. 
The proceedings of the Convention are conducted 
under parliamentary rules, and a measure originat- 
ing in either House must be passed in the other be- 
fore it becomes effective in the government of the 
Church. A majority of votes is sufficient to carry a 
resolution in either braneh of the Convention. 

The devotional exercises preliminary to the open- 
ing of the Convention were held in 8t. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in Rutherford Place, 
on the morning of the 6th. There was a great 
throng of visitors. In the chancel of the church 
seats were provided for the bishops and the officiat- 
ing clergy. The communion-table, spread with a 
snow-white cloth, stood in the centre of the sanc- 
tuary, and behind it was a high-backed chair for the 
presiding bishop, flanked by two other chairs with 
backs not so high. On the table rested the alms- 
basin, of solid gold, presented to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, England, and the solid 
silver communion-service presented by Trinity 
Church in 1812, and used by each General Conven- 
tion which has assembled since thatdate. The full 
choir of Trinity Church occupied the organ-gallery, 
and furnished the music of the morning services. 
At 11:10 the grand procession of the bishops 
and clergy left the chapel, the clergy leading, 
and the venerable Bishop Smith of Kentucky, lean- 
ing on the arm of Bishop Cottrell of Edinburgh, 
bringing uptherear. Theclergy and the bishops 
were habited in their ecclesiastical vestments, and 
as they marched through the churchyard, on their 
way from the chapel to the church, presented a 
very dignified and solemn spectacle. When the 
head of the procession entered the church, the 
Trinity choir began the processional hymn, “* The 
Church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ the Lord,’”’ 
and the great congregation arose and stood until 
bishops and clergy were seated. As Dr. Tyng and 
Dr. Williams, who,led the march, reached the steps 
of the altar they stopped. Those who followed 
ranged themselves in a double column down the 
centre aisle, and the bishops passed through, pre- 
ceded by Bishop Smith, and took their seats in the 
sanctuary. Bishop Smith had to be supported to 
the high-backed chair set apart for him. This is 
the Sixth General Convention over which he has 
been called to presfde, and he is very weak from 
age. On his right sat Bishop Cottrell of Edinburgh, 
and on his left Bishop Lee of Delaware. The other 
bishops, forty-seven in number, had seats within the 
railing of the church, while the officiating clergy- 
men sat without the railing, inside the lectern and 

ulpit, The services, in which the Rev, Dr. W.-M. 

illiams, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Bishop Lee of Delaware, 
Bishop Herzog of Germany, Bishop Kip of Califor- 
nia, Bishop Williams of Connecticut, and others, 
participated, were eminently impressive. 

The House of Deputies organized with Rev. Dr. 
E. E, Beardsley, of Connecticut, as President, and 
Rev. Charles L. Hutchings, of Massachusetts, as 
Secretary. On Friday the two Houses met in joint 
convention as a Board of Missions. During the 
session several questions of church polity and 
church unity generally have been discussed, and 
the results of the Convention will no doubt be in 
every way important. 








MONTICELLO, 
Once THE HoME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


EAR Shadwell, the place of Thomas Jefferson’s 
birth and the home of his boyhood, ‘‘ was an 
isolated mountain five hundred and eighty feet 
high, which he afterwards named ‘ Monticello,’ or 
the Little Mount, covered to the summit with pri- 
meval forest.” Far up towards the apex of this 
little mountain Thomas Jefferson and his bosom- 
friend, Dabney Carr (who, like Jefferson, was at that 
time a law student), constructed a rustic seat under 
an old mountain oak. To this place they were in 
the habit of repairing with their Jaw-books to spend 
pleasant hours in study and conversation. These 
students became strongly attached to the spot, and 
made the compact that whichever died first should 
be buried here by the other. Carr, after taking an 
honorable part in the opening scenes of the war for 
Independence, died, and Jefferson buried him 
where the two had spent hours together in pleasant 
and retired intercourse. Here Jefferson was after- 
wards consigned to his mother earth, and that spot 
was from that time used as the burial-place of the 
Jefferson family. The attachment of the future 
statesman for this isolated eminence grew stronger 
and stronger, and he selected it as the site whereon 
to build a mansion which he intended should be the 
most elegant and refined home in “ Old Virginia.”’ 
From the summit of this mountain a grand pano- 
ramic view of hill and dale, mountain and plain, 
is under the eye. There is within the range of 
vision a large expanse of land whose fertility is un- 
excelled; and a pretty stream, called the Kwanna 
River, can be seen for miles as it winds around the 
base of the Monticello and through green meadows 
and well-tilled flelds. To the east thecountry, from 
the base of the mountain, extends for miles a level 
plain. To the north is achain of hills, with here 
and there a neat farmhouse peeping modestly from 
amongst its old shade trees. ‘I'o the south is Willis 
Mountain, and in the southeast arise in rugged 
gtandeur what one of Virginia’s orators has called 


“the majesty of her everlasting hills and moun- 
tains.” It is, indeed, a fair spot, and it is not re- 
markable that Jefferson’s attachment to it was so 
strong, or surprising that he chose it us the site of 
his future home, 

While he was yet a student, he made the first 
preparations for building on the mount. He com- 
menced by removing its apex, forming thus an 
elliptical plain. The work of construction went on 
very slowly, no needed article being purchasable at 
& point nearer than Williamsburg—a hundred and 
fifty miles distant—and very many of these articles, 
Such as sashes, etc., had to be brought from Lon- 
don, England, 

In 1770—he was at that time a young lawyer at the 
Albemarle Bar—the Jefferson family was burned out 
of house and home, and even the notes which the 
young lawyer had prepared for the purpose of ar- 
guing a case in the court at Charlottesville at the 
following Term were lost. Mrs. Jefferson found 
temporary shelter under the roof of an overseer, 
while her son took up his residence in his moun- 
tain home, This was the first occupancy of Monti- 
cello, For the next twenty-five years the mansion 
was under course of construction—or, rather, re- 
mained unfinished. Jefferson’s time was greatiy 
broken into, first by State and then by Federal 
politics—he being successively Governor of Virginia, 
Vice-President under John Adams, and twice Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was also a represen- 
ative of the American Government at foreign 
courts, but he never lost sight of his beloved Monti- 
cello, and finally completed it. 

The following is a description of the interlor of 
the house, written by a member of Mr. Jefferson’s 
family, who lived there many years: ‘‘ The house, 
externally, is of the Doric order of Grecian archi- 
tecture, with its heavy cornice and massive ballus- 
trades—its public rooms finished inthe Ionic. The 
front hall of entrance recedes six feet within the 
front wall of the building, covered by a portico the 
width of the recess, projecting twenty-five feet and 
the heightof the house, with stone pillars and steps. 
The hall is also the height of the house. From about 
midway this room passages lead up to either ex- 
tremity of the building. The rooms at the extremity 
of these passages terminate in octagonal projections, 
leaving a recess of three equal sides, into which the 
passages enter, piazzas the width of the recess pro- 
jecting six feet beyond; their roofs, the height of 
the house and resting on brick arches, cover the re- 
cesses. The northern one connects the house with 
the public terrace, while the southern is sashed for 
@ green-house. To the east of these passages, on 
each side of the hall, are lodging-rooms, This front 
is one and a half stories; the west front, the rooms 
occupy the whole height, making the house one 
story, except the parlor, or central room, which is 
surmounted by an octagonal story, with a dome or 
spherical roof. This was designed for a billiard- 
room, but, before completion, a law was passed 
prohibiting public and private billiard-tables in the 
State. It was to have been approached by stair- 
ways connected with a gallery at the inner extrem- 
ity of the hall, which itself forms the communication 
between the lodging-rooms on either side above. 
The use assigned for the rooms being prohibited, 
these stairways were never erected, leaving in this 
respect a great deficiency in the house. . .. . 
The floor of this room (the parlor) is in squares, the 
squares being ten inches, of the wild cherry, very 
hard, susceptible of a high polish, and the color of 
mahogany. The border of each square, four inches 
wide, is of beech, light-colored, hard, and bearing 
high polish. The original cost was two hundred 
dollars, After nearly seventy years of use and 
abuse, a half-hour’s dusting and brushing will 
make it compare favorable with the handsomest 
tessellated floors.’’ 

All around the mansion extended beautiful 
lawns, and around the lawns oaks, lindens, poplars, 
birch and many other fine old shade-trees, Stand- 
ing on the western portico and looking over the 
western lawn, one sees at a distance of two and a 
half or three miles, the old town of Charlottesville, 
at whose Bar Jefferson was a lawyer, and within 
whose limits at one time sat the Legislature of 
Virginia; and just beyond arises the pantheon- 
shaped dome of the University of Virginia, the last 
great work of him who 


‘Had written the Charter of Treason, 
Defying oblivion and death.”’ 


From the eastern portico, looking directly eastward, 
a view of Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean is 
made impossible only by the great distance. 

Jefferson retired from office in 1808 and went to 
dwellat his mountain home, where he lived eighteen 
years, dying at a ripe age on the 4th of July, 1826, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the De- 
claration of Independence, and the same day on 
which his political rival John Adams (exclaiming, 
“Thomas Jefferson still survives!’’) breathed his 
last. 

The ex-President was very seriously involved at 
the time of his death, and Monticello was sold to 
pay his debts. Had it not been for the liberality of 
the State of Louisiana (which had been purchased 
from the French Government while Jefferson was 
President) and the State of South Carolina, his 
daughter, Martha Jefferson, who had intermarried 
with Thomas Mann Randolph, would have been 
very poorly provided for. Each of the above-named 
States gave her $10,000, all of which she invested in 
the bonds of the University of Virginia, 

When the property was sold in 1830 Commodore 
Uriah P. Levy, of the United States Navy, pur- 
chased it. The commodore was the first naval 
officer to abolish corporal punishment, and served 
with distinction in the war of 1812. He presented 
to the United States the colossal bronze statue of 
Jefferson (by David) in 1834. At his death, in 1862, 
the property was confiscated and sold by the Con- 
federate Government. After the war the commo- 
dore’s will was found, by which the property was 
bequeathed to the State of Virginia on condition 
that that commonwealth would establish a school 
for Hebrew children at Monticello; but if Virginia 
failed to accept the legacy, then the property was to 
go to the United States, provided the United States 
would use it for the benefit of a Marine Hospital at 
Washington, D.C. The heirs of Commodore Levy 
contested the will in the courts of New York, and it 
was set aside, the property going to his direct heirs, 
At this juncture Virginia putin her claim for her 
bequest, but the court decided that the matter had 
been adjusted and declined to reopen the case. 
Under a decree of the Albemarle County Court the 
property was sold, when Mr. Jefferson M. Levy, 4 
nephew of the naval officer, a son of Captain J. P. 
Levy, and a prominent member of the New York 
Bar, purchased a large proportion of it, and has 
since secared the remainder. He has thoroughly re- 
paired it (sparing no expense or pains), restoring it 
to the exact condition it was in when Mr. Jefferson 
died, being studious toavoid the slightest modifica- 
tion of the original plan. It is at present his Sum- 
mer residence, and no man ever had a more de- 
sirable one. It is one of the American Meccas. 

On the western slope of the mountain, a few hun- 
dred yards from the mansion-house, is the grave of 
Jefferson and his family connections, inclosed by a 
modest brick wall. Vandals ave been there, The 
shaft which marks his grave—humble enough in 
its best days—has been pecked to pieces by the 
desecrating hands of visitors desiring to place a 
morceau of it in their cabinets of relics and curilosi- 
ties, and to-day the monument over the grave of 
one of the greatest men of the world is a rough and 
shapeless stone. This disfigured obelisk once de- 
clared—(but even this brief, yet glorious inscription 
has been defaced by tourists)—that on this spot lie 
buried the mortal remains of 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Author of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, of the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and Father of 
the University of Virginia. 


In patriotic Americans the neglected grave of 
Jefferson awakens feelings of regret that it should 
have so long remained unthought of and uncared 
for by the millions who, with almost unfeeling 








words, daily extol his genius, and to those espe- 
cially who have spent their lives in sight of the 
home of this great American and have come up 
like loyal sons to Alma Mater, the last great work 
of his eunning hand, it is a humiliation “ bitterer 
to drink than blood,” 








Wheat-farming on the Pacific Coast. 


SPEAKING of the mammoth farmers and farming 
in California, a San Francisco correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican says: “Dr, Hugh J. Glenn made 
his first purchase of the Jacinto grant, California, 
in December, 1867, and commenced farming in the 
wonderfully productive Sacramento Valley. He has 
now a farm of 65,000 acres, 45,000 of which are in 
wheat, and has 175 miles of fence. Of this year’s 
crop, Dr. Glenn says, although he has on hand 
350,000 sacks, each holding 140 pounds, he thinks 
they will not hold his wheat. He has his own 
machine and blacksmith-shops, boring, turning and 
planing machines, buzz-saws, etc. He manufac- 
tures his own wagons, separators, headers, harrows, 
and nearly all the machinery and implements used, 
He has employed 50 men in seeding and 150 in hur- 
vest, 200 head of horses and mules, 55 grain-headers 
and other wagons, 150 sets of harness, 12 twelve-foot 
headers, 5 sulky hay-rakes, 12 eight-mule cultiva- 
tors, 4 Gem seed-sowers, 8 Buckeye drills, 8 mowers, 
1 forty eight-inch separator, 36 feet long and 13 feet 
high, with a capacity of 10 bushels per minute; 1 
forty-inch separator, 36 feet long; 2 forty-feet eleva- 
tors for self feeder, 1 steam barley or feed mill, and 
2 twenty-horse-power engines, The forty-eight inch 
separator threshed on the 8th of August, 187¥, 5,779 
bushels of wheat in one day.” 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The International Fleet at Gravosa, 


The European concert of which we have heard so 
much, bas at length been rendered complete by the 
arrival of the French contingent, and has been giving a 
performance in the harbor of Gravosa for the benefit of 
the Sultan of Turkey, but whether he will listen to the 
music remains to be seen, The port of Gravosa, which 
we have illustrated, resembies a Norwegian flord. Upon 
their arrival Her Majesty’s ships Alexandra and Timé- 
raire, with the gun-vessel Condor, and the dispatch. boat 
Helicon, were moored with hawsers to rocks on shore, 
South of them were the Russian ships Svetland and 
Jemstchony, Beyond, moored in the stream, was the 
Austrian ironclad Cuslozza, next the Italian ironclad 
Palestro, with the German corvette Victoria. In shore, 
in Ombla Creek, was the Italian ironclad Roma, and in 
the real port of Gravosa were the Austrian ships Laudon, 
Prinz Eugen and Srenyie. The French squadron, which 
was the last to arrive, consists of the Mriedland, Suffren 
and Hirondelle (dispatch boat). A dispatch from Vienna, 
speaking of the situation and the temporizing disposition 
ot the Porte, says: ‘*Tbe British and Russian Cabinets 
have already given their opinion of the Turkish note, 
that it is altogether unfit to form the basis of further 
negotiations, While communicating this opinion, the 
Britieh Cabinet has urged the immediate resumption of 
combined action on a larger scale, namely, to make a 
naval demonstration nearer Constantinople, without 
abandoning the demonstration at Dulcigno,” The town 
of Ragusa, on the Adriatic, is situated on the more open 
shore, a mile and a half southeast of the village of Gra- 
vosa, Like Cattaro, the port nearest to Montenegro, and 
the possessor of the best harbor of the Adriatic, Ragusa 
was taken by the French under Napoleon I,, {rom whom 
it was in turn taken by England, At the Congress ot 
Vienna in 1815 it was given to Austria Further 
changes in the situation at this point will be noted in 
our news columns, 


The French Annexation of Tahiti, 


The protectorate which France has long exercised over 
Tahiti and the group of the Society Islands has just ter- 
minated; King Pomare V, abdicates and the islands be- 
come a French colony, This step is due mainly to the 
management of Mr, Chessé, who has acted as Governor, 
Tabiti can now enter on a career of real progrees under 
French energy. Asin other Pacific islands, the native 
population is fast disappearing, having fallen from 
16,000 at the commencement of the century to about 
6,000. Of the immigrant population, 130 only are 
French, while English and Americans count 407, and 
Chinese 406, The French expect that on the opening 
of the Panama Canal, Tahiti will become a great stopping 
place for steamers. About one-fourth of the soil is rich 
and productive, but a very small portion ts turned to ac- 
count, In proper hands it would furnish a rich supply 
of tropical fruits to the western shores of America, 


The Spanish Heiress. 


At half-past 8 o’clock in the evening of September 
11th Dr. Riedel laid in the arms of the Archduchess 
Elizabeth the new-born Spanish Princess. The Arch- 
duchess showed it to the other members of the Royal 
family, and the news spread rapidly through the palace, 
At once the white flag wus hoisted and a white lan- 
tern lighted, whilst the cannon of the artillery barracks 
close to the palace fired a salute of filteen guns, The 
church bells rang out, and the public edifices were illu- 
minated, An antique custom decrees that immediately 
alter the birth of the first child of the King of Spain the 
sovereign sball, himself, present to the Corps Diplo- 
matique and to an assemblage of bigh dignitaries, his 
infant heir, It was a quarter past 8, and the room set 
apart for tho ceremony, which is not very large, pre- 
gented a very imposing aspect, {rom the variety of cos- 
tumes and the high rank of the personages; the whole, 
in short, was tinged with the brilliancy which the Court 
of Spain gives to its great ceremonies. The Presidents 
of the Senate and of the Chamber of Deputies, the dele- 
gates from the Parliament and the Municipal Council of 
Madrid, the deputation {rom other provinces, contrasted 
with the throng, glittering with gold and Ordera, There 
were also the cardinals, the Papal Nuncio, prelates to 
represent the Church, and all the heads of the diplomatic 
body. There were a fow moments of anxious curiosity, 
and the Duke de Sesto disappeared, called by the Mar- 
quis de Santa Cruz, to receive the tidings, which he 
speedily communicated to those in the ante-room, An 
Infanta! A shade of disappointment was visible also in 
that brilliant assemblage, and then all eyes were fixed 
upon the door through which came the King, Alfonso 
XII. His Majesty carried a most exquisite basket, in 
which lay peacefully, in the midst of laces in softly. 
quilted silk, the little Infanta, Behind the King came 
the chiet officials of the palace and M. Canovas del Cas- 
tillo. Alfonso XIL looked very happy and carried bis 
child with great care. The Prime Minister raised the 
lace vail, and the more favored ones could see the baby 
princess, who is reported to be fair, with blue eyes like 
Queen Christina, As soon as this formality was over 
the King gave the Infanta to the Marquis de Santa Cruz, 
who passed over the basket to the Duchess de Medina de 
las Torres, The King was surrounded by the heads of 
the Corps Diplomatique, and congratulated by all, whilst 
the Keeper of the Seals prepared the Act certifying to 
the presentation, and the registry of the birth of Dona 
Maria de las Mercedes Teresa Isabella de Borbon. The 
preparations ot the layette for the Princess occupied 
much time, The mothers of the King and Queen vied 
with each otber in procuring the most elaborate cradles 
and cradle linen and laces. Every article of baby 
raiment and adornment was of the richest character, 
and there was sufficient to satisfy the necessities of a 
hundred little ones—not Infantas of Spain. 





— 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Grear poverty in the interior of Russia is re- 
ported in the St, Petersburg journals, 


—Tue Triennial elections throughout France 
have been fixed for the 7th of November. 


—Bartisr pastors in this city have designated 
November 1st as a day of prayer for the good of the 
country. 

—Sreampoarts are to invade the lagoons of the 
Adriatic at Venice, and the gondola will soon be a thing 
of the past. 

—Tne amount of foreign gold that has come to 
this country since July 1st last is estimated by Treasury 
offictals to be about $35,000,000. 


—Opessa grain merchants are represented as 
buying wheat ion both the English and Ameéricao mar- 
kets, owing to a deficiency in the Russian crops, 


—Tue Cvmmissioners for the International 
Park on the Canada side have ordered a survey, which 
will extend a distance of three miles on the river front. 


—A LarGcE number of fraudulent naturalization 
papers have been issued in Philadelphia, and several of 
the persons concerned in their issue bave been arrested. 


—Tue Italian Government is revising the de- 
crees enacted against the Jesuits in 1873, on account of 
the influx into Italy of large numbers of the exiled French 
members of the Order. 


—Aw invitation has been received by the United 
States Government to send a representative to the Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference, which is to be held in 
London in August, 1881. 


—Tue New Orleans Democrat’s cotton reports 
from various points in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee and Florida indicate a 
falling off in the cropas compared with last year. 


—Tue Director of the Mint estimates that about 
$28 ,000,00Q in silver was coined during the last fiscal 
year, and that the production of silver will amount to 
about $38,000,000, or $2,000,000 lezs than the previous 
year, 

—In 1860 the number of lunatics in England 
was 38,058. Now it ig 71,191, an increase of no less 
than 87 per cent. During the same period the popula. 
tion increased only about 28 per cent, a third of the rate 
at which lunacy advanced, 


—Tue New York Historical Society has di- 
rected its executive committee to make arrangements 
for the erection of a suitable memorial to Captain 
Nathan Hale upon the spot where be was executed by 
the British, September 22d, 1776, 


—Tue seventy-first annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions was 
held in Lowell, Mass,, last week, The official reports 
show that the total expenditures of the year were 
$627,861, and the total receipts $613,639, leaving a de- 
ficit of $14,322. 


—Tue Delta Kappa Epsilon college fraternity 
will hold its annual convention, October 20th and 2Ist, 
with the Trinity College Chapter in Hartford, At the 
literary exercises Bishop Robertson of Missouri will 
preside; Dr, E. P. Parker, of Hartford, will deliver the 
oration, and the Hon. George A, Marden, of Lowell, will 
be poet. About 200 delegates are expected to be present, 


—Orrto, the son of a Nez Percés Indian chief 
is distinguishing himacif as a sharpshooter in San Fran- 
cisco, His most remarkable feat is in hitting a mark 
while blindfolded, A glass ball is suspended twenty feet 
away, and the boy is allowed to gaze at it. Then his 
eyes are bandaged, and he is turned around several 
times; but more than half the time he breake the ball, 
though bow he manages his aim is a mystery. 


—Tue annual boat race between Harvard and 
Yale has grown to be quite a costly affair, The treas- 
urer of the Harvard University Boat Club has just ro- 
ported that the year's expenses were $4,428.65, and 
that the club is in debt $404 at that, The amouat of 
money consumed, however, in preparing for the race, 
is a trifle compared with the time, Both Harvard and 
Yale have already begun their work for next Summer's 
regatta. 

—Tue largest casting ever made in this country 
was turned out at the Black Diamond Steel Works in 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, last week. The casting was an anvil 
biock fora 17-ton steam hammer, and its weight was 
160 tons, Five furnaces were built expressly for melt- 
ing the fron, and seven hours were occupied in running 
the metal. The hammer will be the largest in the coun. 
try—the next largest of ten tons, being at Nashua, N, H. 
Four months will elapse before the block will be cool 
enough to bandle, 

—Apvices from Yokohama, Japan, to the 19th 
of September, states that the depreciation of the paper 
currency has induced the Government to consider the 
expediency of contracting a foreign loan principally for 
the purpose of retiring a large portion of its paper. The 
natural resources of the country, combined with the 
good faith of the Government as manifested in a former 
financial transaction of a like nature, is a sufficient 
guarantee that the loan, if asked for, will be favorably 
entertained by Western capitalists. 


—Tux Government of Columbia proposes to 
establish a navy; four vessels are to ‘e built at once, 
Two navy-yards are to be established—one at Cartha. 
gena and another at Panama, Two of the veesels will 
be school.ships, and practical lessons in ship-building 
will be taught at the navy-ysrds, The sum of $600,000 
is appropriated for the purpose of establishing this navy. 
The Government of Costa Rica bas entered into a con- 
tract for the construction of an elevated railroad from 
San José, the capital, to Rio Sucio, there to connect 
witha railroad in course of construction from Limon, 
The road is to be ready for traffic within ten months, 


—A SUBMARINE Volcano has been discovered in 
the Pacific, south of Fortsizro and the Boyton Islands, 
by Commander Huntington of the United States steamer 
Alert, Fitst a volume of vapor was discovered rising 
from the sea, followed by the upheaval of black masses. 
As the ship approached the submarine volcano the masses 
thrown up were distinguished as mud and ashes, The 
upheavals were accompanied by dall reports, like those 
{rom submarine mines, and by an odor of sulphur, Sev- 
eral days were spent in making the reconnoisance, A 
reef, or island, is in process of formation, Soundings 
were obtained in from five to twenty-nine fathoms. 
The water was full of ashes and mud, and some of this 
and one specimen of the bottom were brought on board, 
At night flames were noticed issuing {rom the volcano, 


—Tue new colony of Rugby, in East Tennessee, 
was formally opened October 5th. There was a large at- 
tendance. The ceremonies commenced with an impress- 
ive religious service conducted by Bishop Quintard of Ten- 
nessee, and the Rev. HH. Sneed, of Chattanooga. A 
poem was read by Miss L. Virginia French, and addresses 
were made by the Hon. Thomas Haghes; Cyrus Clark, 
manager of the colony; Judge 0, P. Temple, Knoxville, 
Tenn,; L, Dana Horton, of Pomeroy, Ohio; and Franklin 
W. Smith, of Boston. Mr. Haghes gave a vigorous 
sketch of the hopes and purposes of those who are inter- 
ested in the project, and pointed oul what he thought was 
the true path to success, It was not an English colony in 
an exclusive sense, he said. He stated what he under. 
stood by the word “community,” remarking that the 
colonists bad no sy mpatby with avy form of commusicm, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—OPENING SERVICES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL TRIENNIAL CONVENTION IN ST, GEORGE'S CHURCH. 
Sree Page 123, 
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MISSOURL~ANNUAL VISIT OF THE VAILED PROPHETS TO 8ST. LOUIS, OCTOBER 5ra—TABLEAU OF THE EGYPTIAN SUMMEL. 
From 4 Sxkxutcu py 8, O, NewHaun,—-See Pace 127, 
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TWO DESERTS. 


CROSS tho silence of a land that swoons 
Beneath the torture of its torrid skies, 

An Arab falters, as the last hope dies, 
To kneel for once before the Khabian tombs. 
And as he hears afar the dread simooms, 
And, kneeling, to a callous Allah cries— 
Dreamily fair before his famished eyes 
A palm-groved Eden of the desert blooms! 


And I, too, falter in my quest to see 

The light of those pale orient stars that wane 
Above my Mecca as a balm that cures, 

But in the desert blooms no palm for ine, 
And through the mist of tears I search in vain | 
For one oasis in that heart of yours. 


EDGAR EVERTSON-SALTUS. 








Tue Scaarruskie Lanps. 


By ANNIE DUFFELL, 
Avrsor or “ Ix tas Mxsues,”’ eto, 


CHAPTER XLII.—( CONTINUED). 


66 DO love her,” he thunders. “ You have 
spoken the truth for once. I love her 
in all her shame and degradation, and 

would not renounce that love for a queen 

upon her throne Since you will press the 
subject, I will tell you thatshe is never absent 
from my mind for one day or hour or minute. 

The consciousness of her presence is ever 

with me. 1 believed her guilty but she had 

good cause to murder Lagors. She was the 
helpless victim of a rotten and dead and gone 
passion. She was the offspring of lust and 
sin. Ah! madame, well may you shrink and 
cower ; I know your guilty secret ; I know 
your shame and sin!’”’ He is pacing the floor 
with rapid strides. “Lagors told me _ his 
history a few weeks prior to his death There, 
then! Madame, do not touch me, for God’s 
sake! Your secret is safe. I swore to him 
I would not betray you. There are some 
eople doomed to misfortune from their 
irth ; she is one of them, and she carried 
it in her face! But stricken as she is 
with shame and dyed with blood, she is 
dearer to me than my soul’s salvation. She is 

) ces with a purity that no other woman ever 

new. 

“I have given her my whole life—I would 
have given her my honor, but she refused 
all favor from me. I would have saved 
her at the price of my good name. But as 
she scorned my aid I resolved to lead in 
secret the life of an exile, to bear the pangs 
that she suffers. Have Idone it? Could any 
one be more isolated from his kin than 1? 
Never for an instant has the softness of luxury 
touched me. 1 vowed thatas far as possible [ 
wouid subject myselt to the deprivations of her 
lot, and I have kept my vow. Never since she 
has gone forth to her doom have my limbs known 
any couch save the planks of ny chamber floor ; 
never in my own palace have I touched any- 
thing save the brown bread and cold water 
of the convict diet. Do you call this madness, 
fanaticism? So beit! But I have sworn that 
my life shall be as near hers as possible, and | 
will keep my vow. My existence is dead, 
solitary, repressed. Do you tell me that, 
after the wreck and ruin I have seen, any 

hantom of a new love could enter into my 

eart—that there is upon this earth any woman 
for me save the one toiling in the agony of 
exile ?”’ 

Shivering, trembling, crushed with shame 
and misery, Gypay crouches upon the divan, 
her blue eyes filled with a terrified light, her 
hands locked, her lovely face blanched to the 
hue of marble. Not only has she lost the 
last chance of for ever winning his love, but 
he has shown her that the hidden page of her 
life, kept far away from all earthly know- 
ledge, is bared to his vision. She shudders, her 
white lips move convulsively, and low moans 
occasionally break from her. Where he paces 
to and fro in the dusky shadows of the long 
apartment her hunted eyes follow his magnifi- 
cent form. Oh, this fierce, pagan, mighty love 
from which she is for ever shut! How she 
yearns for it in this moment of shame and 
weakness, What is Chetewood’s love? Its 
very patience condemns it in her sight—this 
wild, fierce, savage passion fills the measure 
of her desires, and shows her sensual nature 
how blest she would be in it. Yet it will never 
be hers—never—never ! 

Where she crouches in her misery great 
dry sobs break chokingly in her throat and 
rouse him. He stops before her. His face is 
very white and drawn ; in his eyes is still a 
lurid glow like fire. 

« Perhaps,” he says, “ I have been betrayad 
into saying too much. If I have said anything 
unbecoming a gentleman I beg your pardon. 
And now, will it not be better for this unprofit- 
able interview to terminate ?”’ 

She looks up at him with lovely, piteous 
eyes. Itis so hard to renounce the only heart 
that, of all the hundreds that have been given 
her, she ever held as valuable. 

“You never, never can forget her?” she 
queries, in a curious little choked voice. 

“Never! Shall I wish you good-morning ?” 
He marks those lines of great moral weakness 
in her flushed face, and over him sweeps that 
great horror that was roused at his first sight 
of her. Always in his soul has been that great 
distrust of her, which, if possible, is intensified 
in this moment. 

“ And you—you—will not betray me? My 
secret is safe ?”’ 

He shudders with aversion. 

“ Yes, your secret is safe. And if I can in 
any way serve you in the future as a friend, 
command me. For Lord Jack's sake, 1 will 
always be at your service.” He bows low, and 
in the next moment she is alone; and, over- 
whelmed with envy and mortification, she 


from her lips, that Lord Chetewood will soon 
rapturously kiss; breaks a stream of bitter 
blasphemy. 





CHAPTER XLUI.—LADY JET BUYS A HORSE, 


NE morning Count Zickwoff leisurely de- 
scends the great staircase of his domicile, 
and, opening the door, is about to step out into 
the crisp, frosty air, when he pauses, his hand 
still on the door-knob, and stands transfixed 
upon the threshold. Before him is a striking 
and peculiar spectacle; the yard is literally 
filled with horses. Horses of every descrip- 
tion—large and small, tall and short, fat and 
lean; horses careering around the yard, and 
horses. standing in altogether dejected atti- 
tudes ; white, red, gray, yellow—every color 
under the sun—meet his astonished eyes. It 
seems as though every equine creature in 
Siberia has congregated upon his premises. 
And upon the porch, a few steps removed 
from him, also stands his daughter, viewing 
with consternation the moving spectacle ; 
while racing among the animals, crawling 
across their back, shouting, whooping, and 
conducting himself in an altogether reprehen- 
sible manner, is Nick. 

“Great heavens!’’ cries the count, “have 
you turned my lawn into, a livery-stable? 
What is the meaning of this?’ 

Lady Jet turns from her silent contempla- 
tion of the scene before her, and her eyes are 
filled with wonder, mirth and consternation, 

‘*T insist upon an explanation,” says her 
father severely. “ What is the meaning of 
this array ?”’ 

“It means.”’ replies Lady Jet, struggling 
with an hysterical desire to shriek with 
laughter, “that for a few days past [ have 
— expressed a desire to purchase a 

10rse ; ind | am not sure but that 1 told one or 
two people that if they knew of a good animal 
for sale to inform its owner of my need But, 
good heaven !’’—her horrified gaze goes back 
to that array of quadrupeds—* of course I 
had no idea that every horse in the country 
would be forthcoming.” 

* You have done a very imprudent thing,” 
says her father, irritably ~‘ exceedingly im- 
prudent,” as he hears the bickering and alter- 
cations of the respective owners of the col. 
lected steeds, which, in several instances, have 
resulted in hand-to-hand skirmishes. “If you 
wanted a horse why did you not acquaint me 
with the fact, and I would have seen that 
your desire was filled ina peepee manner ” 

“I see you so often,” says Lady Jet, ironi- 
cally “1 have so many opportunities of com- 
municating my desires to you.” 

“You might have written me, and sent the 
note to the office.” 

“If you had known it was from me you 
would not have taken the trouble to open 
it.” By this time, with the wisdom of her sex, 
the small peeress has worked herself into a 
passion, firmly persuaded that she is the in-| 
jured one. 

“The thing is to get rid of them,” observes 
the count, his gloomy eye traversing the war- 
like assembly of steeds. 

“Great saints! did you ever see such a jolly 
mess !’’ shouts Nick, oppressively radiant, now 
joining them, addressing himself to Lady Jet. 
“If I was you, Jet, I wouldn't stop at one. 
Lord, what a lot of beauties there is! and 
horses, you know —they’re always useful. If I 
was you I'd take that dappled gray by all 
means; and there's another out there—a coal 
black—that the man swears he wouldn’t part 
with nohow only that she is worthy of a better 
position than he can give her. Oh, but she’s 
lovely! And that bay colt over there—such 
legs and neck!—he is a jewel. That groom | 
there by the post is ready to take his oath 
on a stack of Bibles that his white mare is 
the best horse of the batch, and I believe 
him. And, there, that little sorrel filly, it 
would be a burning shame to miss such a bar- 
gain; she’s dirt-cheap and sound as a new 
drum. Bul, for a treasure, take that roan) 
beast ; she takes ’em all down. She and that 
spotted brown.” . 

Wrought to the verge of madness by this 
discourse, delivered with a swiftness incredi- 
ble, the count makes a furious lunge at the 
boy, who scampers off, while Lady Jet stands 
with her finger-tips thrust far into her small 
ears. 

* Drive ’em away!” she says, faintly, to her 
father. 

* But how am I to do it?” gasps the per- 
plexed count. 

* Tell ’em you don’t want a horse ; say your 
daughter was crazy and not responsible for 
what she said. Tell ’em you’ll shoot ’em if 
they don’t go,” glaring vindictively at the con- 
tentious horsemen. 

“But, if you do want a horse ?” suggests her 
father. 

Thus recalled to her senses, Lady Jet takes 
down her fingers. 

‘I did want a horse ——” she begins, and 
then pauses. 

“It is somewhat remarkable that I never 
heard you express such a desire before,” ob- 
serves her father. “What sort of an animal 
do you want?” 

It occurs to Lady Jet that she feels very 
small, but a desperate purpose urges her on. 

“T don’t care much what the color is ”—and 
it is noticeable that she does not look her father 
square in the face—“and I have no particular 
fancy as to the size and build. But,” eagerly, 
“T want him strong, hardy, you know! Tough, 
don’t you call it? One that will never tire or 
give out. And if you could get one that wasn’t 
very fond of his mess, you know,” somewhat 
dubiously, “that could go a good ways on a 
little, it would be very nice. But, above all, 
I want him fleet. No slow horse will do; he 
must be swift as the wind, and that.’ 

“Is that all?” says her father, calmly. 
“Surely you are not through! Can’t you think 
of some other merit that will be a necessary 
requisite in your horse ?” 





flings herself headlong upon the floor, while 


“ That is all,” meekly. 





“ Why, really, you are very modest in your 
demands. Let me see; you want a nonde- 
script animal—one that is entirely proof 
against fatigue, that lives without food and 
travels like the wind. It seems to me, from 
your description, that a phantom steed, if 
procurat v, would be the best suited to your 
wants,” 

Lady Jet taps her foot angrily upon the 
porch, but maintains an unbroken silence. 

“ May I inquire,” resumes her father, after 
a pause, “for what desperate expedition you 
are fitting out?” 

Into the girl’s eyes comes a quick flash of 
fear, still she says nothing. 

“ Will you answer my question?” 

‘“*It is answered before it is asked,” she 
says, somewhat vaguely. 

“ Ah, may.I ask in what way ?” 

“You know very well,” she bursts out im- 
patiently, though there is a certain nervous 
twitching around the mouth. “that Iam not 
going on any long journey. I wish to heaven 

were!’ pulling vindictively at a stunted, 
solitary runner that has valiantly twined itself 
around the post by which she stands. “I 
should not know how to behave myself if I 
were to go ten rods away from home, and 
such a home! shut up for ever in this frozen 
spot, never seeing anything but suffering and 
wretchedhess.”’ She bursts into a passion of 
stormy tears, and her father looks on astounded 
and made slightly uncomfortable. 

“I thought you were contented,” he says, 
after a pause. 

Two deluged eyes flame wildest wrath upon 
him. 

* Contented,” she cries, “ and buried alive! 
You must have a very vivid imagination, my 
lord!” 

There is a long silence; upon the count’s 
face rests rather a serious expression 

“ Well,” he says, at last. * this is no time to 
discuss such & subject. We must get rid of 
this Babel’? --a confused combination of 
vociferous voices reaching them from the 
yard, intermingled with which is the snorting 
and neighing of the animals and the impatient 
stamping of their many feet. “ If there is such 
a horse out there as will suit you, I will pur- 
chase it. But, first of all, tell me what it 13 for?” 

“Is there anything remarkable in a young 
lady desiring a horse?’ she asks, shrilly 

Iler father is compelled to acknowledge 
that there 1s not, though, at the same time, he 
assures himself that he had not the slightest 
idea of the irascible temper possessed by his 
daughter 

‘I want a horse because I am dying of 
ennui,’ she continues, unsteadily. “I never 
go anywhere or see anything. If I have a 
horse, I can take long rides over the country, 
which will be better than nothing.” Over her 
face is a crimson flush,as her father bows and 
turns away to execute her commission, for 
she knows that she has lied to him. She sees 
him go down among that crowd awaiting, and 
stand irresolute. Despite Nick’s glowing 
eulogies, the boy’s observation of horseflesh 
is limited the mere sight of a horse being a 
curiosity. It is a sorry-looking throng of 
animals that have made their way legally and 
illegally into Siberia, and now confront the 
confused and distracted count. He perambu- 
lates among the crowd, followed by those deal- 
ers who have made their steeds fast, surveys 
them from head to foot, inspects their mouths, 
and goes through all the forms necessary to 
secure a good brute, while at the same time 
fellows din in his ears the history of the an- 
gelic nature, the sound condition, the startling 
swiftness of their respective animals. So far 
he has not seen a horse that he would allow 
his daughter to mount, and is about to give up 
in despair when a quiet voice addresses him : 

“Please, my lord, will you look at my 
horse ?”” 

He follows the speaker to the far end of the 
yard, where is stationed a really fine animal 
as he sees ata glance—not one particularly 
beautiful. but one with a slim, muscular body 
and good clear limbs—a horse, to use Lady 
Jet’s remark, that looks “lough.”” The count 
regards him in surprise. 

“It is something unusual,’ he says to the 
owner, *‘ to see such a fine beast as this here.” 

“T know it, my lord,” replies the man. “I 
brought him with me from Russia a few weeks 
ago. My brother was exiled some years ago, 
being allowed by the Government a grant of 
land, which he tills. I am visiting him, and 
brought the horse along. If I could get a good 
price for him I would sell, as I can easily ree 
place him when I get home.” 

“T like the beast and will take him,” says 
the count. “But first let me get rid of this 
mob.” . 

Then, by dint of expostulation and urging 
and vociferating, and after many explanations 
that he does not want but one horse and that 
he positively refuses to have more, the crest- 
fallen horse-dealers retire, and he is free to 
bargain with his companion. At last these pre- 
liminaries are settled, and Lady Jet is the 
owner of a horse. 

She pets him and caresses him to her heart's 
content, then gives him over into the hands of 
a newly-elected groom, who, keenly alive to 
his importance, cautiously leads the animal 
away. 

A few minutes later she bursts into her 
chamber, where sits Phedora. 

“Oh, Dorie!’ she cries, breathlessly. 

“Well, dear?”—in the gentle, mournful 
voice. 

“1 have got it!” radiantly triumphant. 

“The horse?” 

“Yes. Now the first step is taken, and a 
very important one, too.” 

The woman throws down her sewing and 
goes to the side of her young mistress. 

“Lady Jet, won’t you give up this mad 
freak? It may result in eternal disgrace. I 
beg of you! I implore you, dear, to desist!” 

“It is no mad freak ; it is a settled purpose, 
and I will not give it up,” replies the girl, 





doggedly. “ Risk there is, but it were a poor 
love that would hesitate at danger where the 
welfare of its object is concerned. I have got 
the horse and I intend to use it. And if you 
betray me I will hate you all my life!” 

The poor, weak, timid woman shrinks back 
before the fiery eyes ot her mistress, and, 
crossing to the window, Lady Jet stands look- 
ing moodily out at the dreary landscape. 





CHAPTER XLIV.—I WILL SUFFER RATHER TIAN 
FALL.” 


N the office sits Polleskie and his assistant- 
secretary. Both are busy with their pens ; 

and in a distant corner, with her eyes fixed 
upon her husband, sits the miserable wife. 
Not a day since the Greek was admitted to the 
office has failed to see that silent, stony figure 
in its place, thus placing herself a living bar- 
rier between her husband and his criminal 
weakness. Owing to this, despite his fierce 
passion and desperate resolves, not a word of 
a private character has he been able to utter 
to his companion, and it but needed this 
thwarting and espionage to work his love to 
madness. But never for one hour has he 
been free from that vigilant and watchful eye. 
Whatever of strife and contention are indulged 
in in the secrecy of their own apartments, no 
outward change has been effected in the ac- 
tions of madame, and the next morning finds 
her in her accustomed position. 

But while the secretary is filled with his 
consuming passion for the one woman, and his 
fierce brutal rage for the other, no inkling of 
the truth has come to Maize, his assistant and 
beloved. In the dreary routine of her wretched 
hfe. crushed under the sense of injury and de- 
gradation, every natural instinct is killed in 
her ; and it has never occurred to her that 
there is anything remarkable in the constant 
presence of that dark figure in the corner. If 
when her dull and weary eye has been raised 
from her labor and rested by accident upon it, 
into their shadowy depths has come no more 
of interest than when, by the same chance, her 
gaze has lit upon the man. Tothem both she 
is alike indifferent. Her mind is given over 
wholly to the past, and nothing in the present, 
with its horrible monotony, can rouse her. 

But one day the usual silence of the office is 
disturbed by a low exclamation from Polleskie, 
who starts to his feet. Looking up, his assist- 
ant perceives that the stony figure in the 
corner has reeled back against the wall, and 
now lies with white drawn face and closed 
eyes. Madame has fainted at her post. With 
that blind instinct of womanhood Maize hastens 
to her side, followed by the secretary. The 
girl takes the cold, stiff hand of the uncon- 
scious woman, and then looks up at her hus- 
band. 

“She has fainted,” she says. ‘“ Who is it?” 
It is the first question that she has asked since 
her exile, but something in the pinched face, 
with its patient, mute anguish, rouses her sym- 
pathy. 

“ It is my wife,” replies Polleskie, and in his 
eyes is a fierce, vindictive gleam. “I will 
send for the doctor and she must be carried 
home.” 

In a few minutes the poor lady is borne out 
of thé office to her home, and Polleskie and 
her unconscious rival are alone. The hour 
against which she has guarded so faithfully 
has arrived at last. 

Side by side stand the secretary and his 
assistant at the window—the latter with her 
gaze fixed upon the receding form of madame 
as it is borne away by two stout guards, the 
former with his eyes, fiery and dangerous, de- 
vouring the white regal loveliness of that 
divine face. At last the girl turns slowly from 
the window and meets that passionate gaze of 
her companion. Before it she involuntarily 
shrinks back, for in his burning eyes is sud- 
denly revealed the entire story of his love. 
She draws in her breath sharply, while her 
lips close. A silence comes over them while 
they stand gazing steadily into one another’s 
eyes. At last Polleskie slowly approaches 
her as though drawn by some invisible power, 
and a crimson flame burns unsteadily in either 
cheek. 

“TI see you have divined my secret,” he 
murmurs. “I love you!” 

Not a word says his companion, and he con- 
tinues, with suppressed passion : 

‘I know that it is no new story to you—you 
may éven be weary of it; women like you 
grow tired of adulation and worship in that 
gay world to which you once belonged. Yet 
in this to which you are now reduced love is 
arare visitant. If we had met in that other 
existence to which both of us were born, I 
should have treasured mine in secret. But as 
we are thrown together in this distant and 
barren land, 1 take courage to speak. Will 
you listen?” His eager, passion-laden voice 
fills the room, but his companion still stands 
mute as stone. 

“ You may even consider my affection an in- 
dignity. but I do not intend it as such.” he con- 
tinues. “True love sanctifies all things, and 
circumstances are to be considered. You are 
here in exile, smitten with shame, yourself 
branded throughout the country as the mistress 
of the man whom you afterwards murdered. 
No greater infamy can come to you. Yet how 
glad I would be if I could but make you my 
wife ; but one mad step in my youth stands be- 
tween me and that happiness. But, because of 
that, must I be debarred from the rapture of 
your love? If you but say the word I will be 
your slave, your friend, your lover for all the 
future. I have wealth, and, with myself. it 
shall be devoted to your service. I will pluck 
you out of your bondage. I[ will take you far, 
far away from the horror of this life. 1 will 
rescue you at the price of my honor and my 
loyalty. Will you permit it?” 

Still that majestic figure stands motionless, 
her face white and cold as marble, her lips 
mute as stone. Never until this moment has 
she been utterly crushed— never until this mo- 
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ment has she felt every spark of pride aid 
spirit leave her. Now she fecls that she has 
sunk to the very slums of shame ; lower she 
cannot go. An agony of degradation, of hu- 
miliation, of horrible selt-loathing, sweeps her ; 
her tongue cleaves to her mouth ; to save her 
soul she could not utter a word. 

“ Even if you have no affection for me,” con- 
tinues the passionate tones, “it would be mad- 
ness for you to refuse my offer. In all proba- 
bility this is the last chance you will ever 
have of escaping from this horrible.existence. 
I will restore you, not to your old world per- 
haps, as after your escape that would be im- 
possible ; but i vill give back to you all the 
wealth and ease and luxury of your former 
life. I know of your petted, pampered exist- 
ence, of your luxurious idleness, of your ex- 
travagant (oilettes. I know that you have been 
reared like a queen and worshiped by royalty, 
and all this you shall have back. Though I 
cannot in reality give you the title of wife, the 
world shall have no knowledge of it. We will 
enter into a new existence in a foreign land. In 
our family there is a title descended from gen- 
eration to generation, which has ever been held 
worthless, as it brought with it no wealth, and 
which is long since forgotten. By right of the 
oldest son it is mine now, and for your sake I 
will resurrect it. Under thename of Baron and 
Baroness Moschovia no shadow of our old iden- 
tity could touch us. You should have back 
your sceptre. In the gay and highbred circles 
of a foreign court you should reign again in 
the royalty of your beauty. Do you hesitate * 
If ms are innocent, you have been outraged 
and abused by the highest dignitaries of the 
royal law. Has society any title upon your 
consideration’? If you outrage its laws in 
accepting my protection, is it more than it has 
done by you in casting upon you the stigma 
of infamy when you were innocent? If you 
are guilty, what matters it to you what 
further evil encompass you? I love you, and, 
without one word of questioning as to your 
past, will devote my whole life to you if you 
will permit it.” 

It is a dangerous sophistry—a deadly tempta- 
tion to one with every muscle aching and 
quivering with the strain of labor, who has 
nothing to look forward to save the torture 
and trial and agony of a life spent in bondage. 
Yet the temptation of it never touches her. It 
is the shame, the horror, of her position—this 
new degradation—that crushes her. It has 
left her weak and quivering with self-abhor- 
rence. She has not the strength, the courage, 
to speak. 

This numb, frozen horror maddens the man. 
He clutches the delicate wrist with all the 
force ot his desperate passion. 

“For God’s sake speak to me!” he cries, 
that iron composure that has marked his 
speech giving way. 

His touch at last rouses her from her stupor. 
She withdraws her hand, and looks at him in 
that frozen, unnatural way. 

“Are you through ?” she says, simply. 

“No!” he exclaims, fiercely. “1 see that 
you are about to refuse me, but I warn you 
not to for your own sake. I love you now with 
all my strength, and I have shown you what 
that love will do—take you in its keeping, all 
crushed and stricken with shame and crime as 
you are. Butif you drive me to desperation, 
you will see what my hate can do. It will en- 
compass you like a cloud of fate ; it will haunt 
you. persecute you, torture you until your 
life is made a hell, and in sheer weakness you 
will yield to me, for Iswear 1 will never give 
youup! You are entirely in my power ; my 
word with the Count is law, and he would 
never question my acts, so whatever of pun- 
ishment and persecution I see fit to sweep 
upon you you have no power to avert. But 
| implore you to reconsider my offer. Is true 
love of no value? One word and your ransom 
is here, and instead of my hatred you have my 
worship and eternal gratitude. Oh, madame, 
can you refuse so much? Can you trample 
upon your salvation? Can you deliberately 
consign yourself to this misery of exile when 
all the joy of love, all the ease of luxury await 
you? I beseech you to think before you act?” 

Still she looks at him in that dumb, vacant 
vay, and again she says: 

“ Are you through ?” 

“ You are mad!” he cries. * Rouse yourself 
‘o the importance ot the moment. Listen to 
ine while I tell you how madly I love you— 
how you have grown into my heart in 
these long, miserable days while my lips 
were sealed; how I will give you my 
whole life, my entire devotion, if you will 
but accept them! Will nothing move you? 
Are you a block of stone? I swear by the 
living God, if you refuse me you shall repent 
of it in sackcloth and ashes! Between you and 
me there can be no friendship—it must be 
sweetest love or deadliest hate. Shall it be the 
former? Shall we not go far away toa new 
world where only bliss and sunshine dwell? I 
will take you to your own Greece—to Athens, 
Rome, Vienna— wheresoever you will. But 
speak the word and your shackles are burst 
asunder, yourself plucked from this living 
death.” His passionate, fiery eyes devour her 
splendor ; still that death-like immovability 

alls her, though now into her glorious eyes 
oon come a bitter abased look, and her lips are 
hot and parched. 

‘‘Speak to me,” he urges. wildly. “ What 
shall it be—love or hate, toil or luxury ?” 

All the pride and strength are crushed out 
of the girl's haughty mouth. 

“If you are through,” she says, and her 
voice is almost humble, “1 will go away.” 

“ What!” he gasps, while his face blanches 
with a swift, sharp agony. 

‘“*] want to go away,” she murmurs, de- 
precatingly. 

“ You—you surely will not refuse me,” he 
mutters, and there is a delirious light in his 
eyes. “ What shall Isay to move you? Your 
life shall be only one long dream of bliss ; 
you-—” 








She throws out her hand as if to ward off a 
blow. and under the rough convict garb her 
delicate limbs shiver as with mortal cold. She 
is abased—utterly and entirely abased—she, 
once the haughty, courted, omnipotent. court 
beauty. In her eyes, once so grand, so proud. 
so filled with their haughty insouciant laughter, 
is a piteous gleam. 

“ Spare me!” she says. 

In her stricken, prostrate loveliness she is 
dearer to him than ever before in her silent 
haughty strength. her majestic endurance! 
He sees that she is stricken with a tempest of 
shame and humiliation—yet in her very weak- 
ness she is for ever above and beyond him. 

“Listen to me,’ he moans. “I cannot live 
without you. My whole life is yours—my 
whole soul.” 

She has crossed to the desk and closed the 
ledger over which she has pored for nine 
weary months, with the same unnatural still- 
ness she places her pen upon the desk. There 
is somethiog in her manner—a sudden, reviv- 
ing strength and grandeur—that awes him, 
that stills for a moment the fierce cries of his 
yearning passion. 

Then, without a word, or a look, or a sign. 
she takes down the coarse cloak and hood, and. 
turning, goes out of the office and walks back 
to the mines to resume her toil. And as she 
goes Polleskie watches her. and as she disap- 
pears.a hoarse cry breaks from him, and he 
falls prostrate to the floor. 


(To be continued.) 


PEN-MAR PARK. 


E give on page 128 an illustration of Pen-Mar 
Park, located some seventy miles from Balti- 
more, in the mountainous region of Washington 
County, Maryland. The spot is a most beautiful 
and romantic one. Near itis arocky promontory, 
known as High Rock, elevated about two thousand 
feet above the ocean, from the summit of which is 
obtained a view over the surrounding country fora 
distance of from two thousand to three thousand 
square miles. On a clear day from this promontory 
can be seen parts of four States and fourteen coun- 
ties, including two thousand square miles of the 
fertile valleys of the Cumberland and Shenandoah. 
The surroundings are picturesque and varied be- 
yond description. A year or more ago a party of 
energetic capitalists of Baltimore discovered the 
beauties of the place; Pen-Mar was secured, and 
a vast hotel was planned to be placed on the grand 
plateau among the Maryland hills. Meantime, the 
Western Maryland Railroad Company, a compara- 
tively new aspirant for public favor, had begun to 
branch out, and ascheme for cheap excursions was 
developed. The company erected a large pavilion 
in the park, holding eight hundred to one thou- 
sand people; a large dining hall, with a seating 
capacity for five hundred people; placed an obser- 
vatory building on the summit of High Rock, 
capacious and comfortable for hundreds, and in 
June last opened the second season of cheap excur- 
sions from Baltimore. During the month of July 
alone over 50,000 people from that city and along the 
line of the road took the trip, and from the opening 
of the season up to September Ist—about eighty 
days—an aggregate of 80,000 persons, equal to an 
average of $1,000 a day, had gone from Baltimore to 
enjoy the rare attractions of the place. In addition 
to these, there has been about 30,000 others carried 
from various points along the line of the road, thus 
making in all 110,000 people who had visited Pen- 
Mar and High Rock. The park derives its name 
from the fact that it is situated on the boundary 
line between Pennsylvania and Maryland, 


ANNUAL KECEPTION OF THE VAILED 
PROPHETS AT ST. LOUIS. 


HE third annual visit of the mysterious Order of 

Vailed Prophets to St. Louis was made on Tues- 
day night, October 5th. Half-past seven was the 
time designated for the starting of the cavalcade 
from the great Den of the Prophets at the corner of 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, and the start was 
made ontime. A little before the designated time 
men with axes and sledges began to knock away the 
high fence in this side of the structure. This in- 
creased the expectancy. The throng shouted wildly 
as the last boards of the fence fell. But there 
was still a heavy vail between them and the 
Arcana of the Prophets. Menon the’roof of the Den 
stcod ready to cut the ropes that held the tarpaulins 
spread over the side of the building. At the signal 
the axes were applied, the vail fell, the first team of 
eight horses was hitched to the Aurora float, and, 
amid an enthusiastic yell of exultation from the 
multitudes, the car was dragged out of the darkness 
of the Den into the brightness of the street. The 
Grand Oracle and his attendants were ready to take 
their places; the mounted police were also at hand; 
the regular detail of four mounted Arabian attend- 
ants, in white costumesand masks, to ride ahead of 
each float, moved in front of the tableau, six torch- 
bearers and four lamp-carriers deployed themselves 
on either side of the picture, and inthis manner the 
first car of the cavalcade moved to the head of the 
pageant, The other cars were gotten out with com- 
mendable celerity, and by 8:30 the full panorama 
had passed the corner of Twelfth and Pine Streets, 
The floats represented Aurora, the Dawn, the 
Nomadic Era, Spring Land, Spring Life, the May 
Queen, Flora, an Egyptian Summer, the Alhambra, 
Summer Land, Rustic Sunshine, Autumn Land, 
Greek Autumn, Demeter, the Age of Chivalry 
Autumn Princes, the Farmer’s Joy, the Fates, the 
Grotto of Sigurd, War in Winter, Peace in Winter, 
the Arctic Regions, and the Frost King. 

Our illustration shows the passage of the float on 
which the Egyptian Summer was typified, probably 
the most striking tableau in the entire pageant. 
The scene was laid upon the River Nile, and the 
picture presented was the barge of Cleopatra, with 
the beautiful Egyptian Queen and her Roman lover, 
Marc Antony, making a pleasure trip down the 
historic stream, attended by several attendants and 
much of the splendor and magnificence of Egyptian 
royalty. The barge had a monstrous silver fish for 
the hull and the upper portion, the railings and 
side-guards were of precious wood, covered with the 
richest gold and silver ornaments. The prow ran 
out straight,a distance of about six feet, when it 
bent upwards, and a great water-snake of bronze 
completed the figurehead. he fish’s tail, raised 
as if to lash the waters, made the stern of the barge. 
The single sail, of pink silk embroidered with gold 
and silver, swelled before the breeze; the mast that 
supported it was ebony, and the ropes and guys and 
rigging were of silver cord. The throne of gold was 
canopied with pink velvet and satin, with blue 
fringe, set with precious stones, points of gold, and 
a profusion of embroidery of the same description. 
Two triple banners, in green and gold, stood above 
the canopy, and the mainmast supported a furled 
sail of pink silk, and a semi-circular banner with 
streamer and gold tips. A semi-circular banner, 
in green and gold, was displayed at the stern of 
the barge. There were fourteen figures on the 
float. Queen Cleopatra, the charming and ac- 
complished daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, sat 
upon the throne, with Marc Antony, her lover 
and slave, reclining in her lap. The Queen was 
appareled as one of her wealth and dignity should 





have been. Her crown was of intersecting bands 
of gold, with golden wings at the sides, and 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires and other glowing 
stones burning in every golden band. Red satin 
with gold embroidery comprised her robe, and 4 
white overskirt of silk with gold flowers and green 
embroidery covered this. Golden slippers, latched 
with precious stones; golden bracelets and amulets, 
also studded with shining jewels and connected by 
chains of gold, and strings of pearls and beads of 
gold over a collar of gold around the neck, completed 
her toilet. The much-envied lover, who rested his 
black curly head against her breast, had a red cloak 
thrown back over his shoulders, displaying his 
breastplate of gold. A helmet of the sume metal, 
with a red plume, was lying on the floor at his side, 
and greaves of gold protected his lower limbs. He 
wore a white shirt with blue skirt under his mail, 
and had sandals bound with bands of gold to his 
feet. As the barge swept along, drapery of the most 
gorgeous pattern, that fell over the side of the boat, 
dragged along in the water, and the whole picture 
was & revelation of splendor and magnificence such 
as modern eyes have very few opportunities of 
looking upon. 

Each float was drawn by six horses, with white 
“Vv. P.’ blankets, and six torch-bearers and four 
gasoline lamp carriers walked along on either side 
of each tableau. The torches burned in red, green, 
blue and yellow colors, and the lamps were sup- 
plied with a dozen flames each, whose full bright- 
ness was caught by an oblong reflector and thus 
thrown upon the adjacent picture. 

After the floats had been drawn through the 
designated streets, the cavalcade halted at the build- 
ing of the Merchants’ Exchange. Here the Prophets 
held a grand ball, which was kept up unti] nearly 
breakfast-tims on Wednesday. 


An Important Historical Discovery. 


MINISTER LOWELL’S recent discovery of new evi- 
dence concerning the Fayal outrage of 1814, recalls 
attention to a subject which greatly stirred the 
souls of our forefathers in the war of 1812-15. It was 
an attack by three British ships of war upon an 
American privateer, then lying at anchor in the 
harbor ot Fayal, which was Portuguese territory 
and neutral ground. The attack was an extraor- 
dinary violation of the neutrality laws, The Ame- 
rican vessel, fearing foul play, had moved up under 
the guns of the castle, when four boats, filled with 
armed men from the British ships, were seen ap. 
proaching through the darkness. They returned 
no answer to the challengeof the American captain, 
who then fired uponthem The attack was renewed 
later with a much larger force, which was beaten off 
with a terrible loss of life. The Portuguese authori- 
ties were called upon to protect the American vessel, 
but only remonstrated with the British, and they 
could indeed have done little more against such a 
force. The following day the privateer was bom- 
barded by the British until it was abandoned. The 
claim of our Government upon Portugal for fatlure 
to protect the vessel was decided adversely by Louis 
Napoleon, who acted as arbitrator. Now, nearly 
seventy years after the event, evidence Is discovered 
by Mr. Lowell in the Admiralty archives in England 
which fully establishes the responsibility of Portu- 
gal, and if it had been known at the time would 
have caused a verdict in favor of our Government, 
Of course, the case can have now only @ historical 
interest, 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Vigorous Efforts at tobacco culture are being made 
in Italy. 

M. Lombard has gone to Abyssinia ona mission from 
the French Government, to study the topography of the 
country, as well as its civil aud military organization, 


After Spending two years in South Africa, Lieutenant 
Een, a Swedish traveler, bas lately returned to Europe, 
bringing with him valuable collections which be bas 
formed in Damara-land, in the departments of natural 
history and ethnography. 


Ten Thousand English Miners are annually injured by 
accidents, and 850 of these die. In Prussiathe mortality 
is much higher, a life being sacrificed for every 70,451 
tons of coal raised, while in England tbe proportion is 
only one in every 89,419. 


A New Process for using up old steel bas lately been 
patented in England. By it a new metal of extraordi- 
nary streogth and ductility is alleged to be introduced, 
which is expected to prove of great value, Steel remade 
on this plan bas sold readily at $225 a ton, 


Captain Casati, an Italian traveler, is going to the Babr- 
el.Ghazal, whence be will endeavor to reach Lake Chad 
through the Niam-Niam country, with the view of 
thoroughly investigating the interesting problem of the 
relations between the rivers Welle and Shari, 


Traces of the last exceptionally cold Winter are now 
visible in Paris, a large number of trees in the squares 
and etreeta having lost their foliage at an early period, 
Many of them are showing leaves belonging to a second 
formation, and which are probably doomed to a speedy 
death. 

On September 5th the adherents of the Positive 
Philosophy went in proceseion to the Pére Lachaise to 
the tomb of Auguste Comte, the founder of this system, 
Their number was about two hundred, Three speeches 
were pronounced on the spot, and in the evening a 
banquet took place in the very rooms that Auguste 
Comte occupied during his lifetime and which have been 
preserved in their former state. 


Professor Silvestri, of the Observatory, tna, has ro- 
cently made an ascent of that volcano, He finds that 
the edges of the central crater have undergone consider- 
able change. aud the cone last formed has diminished no 
less than thirty-six feet. The circumference of the cra- 
ter was about 1,300 yards previously to the eruption of 
last year, but it bas now increased to 1,800. Many other 
interesting alterations in the conformation of the moun- 
tain were also apparent, It was visited by the Italian 
Alpine Club trom Catania on the 15th of September. 


Mr. A. L. Siler bas discovered at Malley’s Nipple 
Ranch, near Pahreah, Kane County, Utah, remains of 
cliff-structures, which he describes as follows: The re- 
mains seem to have been the foundations of smail huts 
built on ledges of red sandstone under overhanging cliffs. 
The walls were about six inches thick, made of thin, 
flat sandstone, brought up from the valley below and laid 
in adobe, The structures are divided int» rooms about 
four feet square, leaving all the space between the build- 
ing and the back of the cliff, usually about ten feet, en- 
tirely free. Upon digging into one of the rooms, Mr, 
Siler found parched corn and rope in @ good state of 
preservation, 

The French Scientific Expedition, headed by Pro- 
fessor d’Ujfalvy, the celebrated French explorer of Cen- 
tral Asia, bas arrived at Nijai Novgorod, on its way to 
Turkestan, to explore Bokbaraand the whole o! Aigban- 
istan north of the Hindoo Koosh. The expedition will 
proceed to Tashkend, where it will pass the Winter, via 
Siberia, taking the steamer from Nijni Novgorod to 
Perm, the train thence to Ekaterinburg, the post-road to 
Tarmin, the steamer again to Semipalatinsk, and com. 
pleting the distance to Tashkend by post.road, As soon 
as possible in the Spring the expedition will set out for 
Samarcand, and, after exploring the antiquities in the 
Zeraishan district, will cross the border into Bokbara, 
proceeding thence, at the completion of the exploration 
of the Zhanate, to the Pamir Wakban, Badakshoo, and 
other little known Afghan possessions in the Hindoo 
Koosh, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tur Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday October 3d, 


Mr. Lowett, the American Minister, will, on 
the 5th of November, deliver the opening address of the 
session of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution for 
1880-81. 

Mr, U. 8. Grant, Jn., sent to Mrs. Jesse R. 
Grant, as a wedding present, a conveyance of the turni- 
ture, tapestry and works of art of his elegant suite of 
rooms in a fashionable apartment-house near Madison 
Square. 

Paris journals state that during the recent Cab- 
inet crisis, Grévy and Gambetta did not once meet, and 
that late events have apparently cooled the cordial rela- 
tions which existed between the President of the Repub- 
lic and the President of the Chamber. 


Crown Prince Rupourn of Austria, who has 
beeu visiting in Berlin, where he witnessed some of the 
Autumn military mancuvres, expressed to various Ger- 
man officers bis unbounded admiration for the German 
army, at the same time giving utterance to the hope that 
the Austrian army wou'd soon be placed on a par with 
that of Germany, 


Ir is now said that King Alfonso did not have 
his own way in calling bis daughter Mercedes, after his 
first Queen, but that the Infanta is a Maria-Isabella- 
Jacinta, etc. The Maria is in honor of the Senora of the 
Atocha, the Isabella in honor of the ex-Queen Isabella, 
who was the godmother, and the Jacinta after a saint, 
whose forearm was placed beside the young Queen just 
before the birth, 


In our issue of October 9th, in speaking of the 
observatory built at Rochester, N. Y., by H. H. Warner 
for Professor Lewis Swiit, the name of the donor was in- 
advertently inserted in the scientific record of the 
astronomer. This fauz pas has doubtless occasioned 
much amusement for Mr. Warner’s friends, who know 
that, with all his abilities, he has never attempted to 
shine as a stellar power, and we take pleasure in cor- 
recting the record. 


Onitvary.—Rery. Samuel Hanson Cox, D.D.,a 
famous Presbyterian divine, died in New York, October 
4th, aged 86; M. Jacquea Offenbach, the musical com- 
poser, at Paris, October 5th, aged 61; Professor Benjamin 
Pierce. F.R,S., LL.D., the eminent mathematician and 
astronomer, for forty-seven years a professor in Harvard 
College, at Boston, on October 6th, aged 72; Samuel 
Verplanck Hoffman, a retired lawyer and descendant of 
an old Knickerbocker family, at New York City, October 
6th, aged 72. 

Tue report that Mr. Fawcett, the English 
Postmaster-General, contemplates a visit to this country 
daring the recess of Parliament is corroborated by the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. It 
is Mr. Fawcett's intention to devote the recess to the 
question of telegraphic reform, including sixpenny tele- 
grams in London, more efficient service on Sundays and 
the development of telepbonic communication. In pur- 
suance of his investigations, it is Mr, Fawcett’s wish, if 
possible, to visit New York and to make a personal ino. 
spection of the telegraph service in this city, 


Tue mausoleum of the late Mark Hopkins, just 
completed, has cost, with two or three exceptions, more 
than any public or private structare in Sacramento, The 
tomb proper is twenty feet long, sixteen feet wide and 
twelve feet high. It ia built of huge red granite blocks 
from the Sierra Nevada, some of which, it is said, 
weighed in the rough about thirty-six tons, They are 
doweled and jugaled together on the plan pursued in 
building the Eddystone Lighthouse, Black granite is 
used to some extent in the ornamentation, and the style 
of the coping is Egyptian, The great stones forming 
the doors are opened by a complicated system of locks 
and bolts. 

Present Hayes has been cordially received 
in Oregon, On the way from Vancouver to Dalles, his 
party stopped at the Upper Cascades on the Columbia 
River and inspected the new canal, where a salute of 
thirty seven blasts was fired. Alter leaving Dalles the 
party visited the ‘‘ Narrows,” where the waters of the 
Columbia rush in through a 200-ioot channel between 
walls of solid rock, and attempts to cast rocks across 
were uosuccess{ully made, the President, however, mak- 
ing the best throw by several feet, On the trip up the 
river to Umatilla, the party, under the leadership of Mra, 
Hayes, tormed a choir and spent two bours or more in 
singing. At Walla Walla, in Washington Territory, the 
reception was especially hearty, all the streets being 
d ted, and th ds of people uniting ip the wel. 
come of the guests, 

Senators Antuony and Burnside, Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford and Mr, James Parton were among the 
guests at the marriage of the only daughter of Major 
Ben Perley Poore to Mr. Frederick Moseley, the son of a 
Newburyport banker, The wedding took place in Major 
Poore’s ancestral mansion at Indian Hill Farm, among 
the bills of Essex, Masa The house—in which the 
bride was born—is a bundred years old, and the pro- 
periy bas been in the family over two bundred years, 
The parlor bas the wide paneling and carved woodwork 
of the Governor’s room in the old Province House of 
Boston, where the Colonial Governors resided, The 
carved white-marble mantel was taken from the Peter 
Stuy vezant mansion in New York, 


Dr. W, A. Hattock, the founder of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, died October 2d. As secretary of the 
Society he edited 4,000 distinct works, of which 881 are 
volumes, He had much to do with the printing, by the 
Society’s aid at foreign mission stations, of nearly 4,000 
additional publications in 145 languages or dialects, He 
also for many years edited the American Messenger, 
He wrote several volumes and some excellent tracts, of 
which in all about 1,400,000 copies have been circulated. 
Besides this work of editing and authorship, be con- 
ducted the entire correspondence of the publishing aod 
foreign departments of the society, and had the direction 
of its extensive manufacturing operations, For forty- 
five years be scarcely allowed bimsel! even a vacation of 
a few days, Summer or Winter. 


Mr, F. J. Campnect, the blind man who re- 
cently ascended Mont Blanc, is notan Englishman, as has 
been stated, but a native of Tennessee, He lost his sight 
when about three years old, was educated in the instita- 
tion of his native State, and for a number of years was 
at the head of the musical department of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind at South Boston, Eleven years 
ago he went to Germany to perfect himself in music, 
where he remained a couple of years, On bis way home 
he stopped in England to visit the schools for the blind 
in that country. He found them much inferior to our 
own. He was fortunate enough to make the acquaint. 
ance of influential people, who were interested in the 
higher education of this unfortunate class, These friends 
not only listened to Mr. Campbell’s views, but cordially 
aided him in opening a school according to his plans, 
This institution—the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind—although so young, is now per- 

tly established and in a flourishing condition. It 
has the patronage of the Queen and others of the royal 
family and many of the nobility, The Duke of West- 
minster is its president. It bas been under Mr. Camp. 
bell’s management from the first, and to him is due its 
remarKable success, He is a man of wonderful energy, 
and his Summer’s feat, the ascent of Mont Blane, is 
characteristic of the man. His school is at Upper Nor- 
wood, near Sydenham and the Crystal Palace, and it 
would well repay any American visiting London to make 
it a visit, 
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MARYLAND,— ATTRACTIONS OF PENN-MAR PARK AND HIGH ROCK, IN WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
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THE BURNS STATUE tn CENTRAL PARK. 


IR JOHN STEEL’S statue of Robert Burns, which 
h was unvailed in Central Park, in this city, 
October 2d, in the presence of a great crowd of spec- 
tators, fronts upon the Mall from the west, opposite 
the statue of Sir Walter Scott, by the same sculptor. 
The latter has well chosen to represent the great 
Scotch peasant-poet at the time of the composition 
of the beautiful poem, “To Mary in Heaven,’ and 
as he was said to have been found, after his wan- 
derings about his farm, on the night preceding the 
third anniversary of the death of Mary Campbell, 
gazing at dawn upon a star. Permissible liberty 
has been taken with the facts of the case, and the 
poet is shown seated on the large stump of an elm- 
tree, the forking arms of which lend support to his 
form. His head is thrown up and back to the left, 
and, pen in hand, he looks atthe star. His right 
arm, in whose hand is the quill, rests in a cramped 
position on the right and higher branch of the 
stump. Around his body are wrapped the heavy 
folds of his plaid, out of which his left arm projects 
and rests listlessly upon the left branch, the well- 
given hand falling inert. The left leg is extended, 
the foot projecting an inch or so over the edge of 
the pedestal. The right leg is bent, and, passing 
under the left, lies easily, with the sole turned up 
on the spread of the tree-trunk, where it meets the 
ground. At the poet’s feet, to the left, is a scroll, 
on which is written a part of the poem, ‘To Mary 
in Heaven ’’: 

“Thou lingering star, with less’ning ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usherest in the day, 
My Mary from my soul was torn.’’ 


The first five words of the last line of the quotation 
are hidden by the turn of the scroll. By the latter 
is a plowshare, typifying the poet’s daily avocation. 
Burns is clad in a high-collared, long-tailed coat, 
which buttons up to the neck, but is thrown open. 
The plaid passes over the left shoulder, around the 
back, under the right arm, and falls over each 
thigh nearly to the ground. About the poet’s neck 
isa many-folded neckcloth. He wears knee-breeches 
of corduroy, the stockings are ribbed and the low- 
cut shoes hobnailed. The face is said to have been 
taken from Nasmyth’s portrait, and the features 
express a complete abstraction from all near-by sur- 
roundings. 

The statue is nine feet in height, and stands ona 
fine pedestal of Aberdeen granite, six feet three 
inches high. The base measures eight feet four 
and a half inches by nine feet eight and a halt 
inches. At the four corners of the die are half- 
columns. The granite is richer in color than that 
from the quarries which supports the Scott statue, 
In the front of the die are cut and gilded the letters 
** Robert Burns,’’ and at the back is the inscription, 
“Presented to the City of New York by admirers of 
Scotia’s Peasant Bard, on the 12lst anniversary of 
his birth.’’ 

The ceremonies of unvailing, in which the repre- 


HON. BENJAMIN DEAN, 


GRAND MASTER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MARSHALL, 
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VIRGINIA.— EASTERN PORTICO OF THOMAS JEFFERSON’S OLD HOME AT MONTICELLO. 

















NEW YORK CITY.—~ BRONZE STATUE OF ROBERT BURNS, UNVAILED IN CENTRAL PARE, 


OCTOBER 2D. 


sentatives of several Caledonian societies and Burns 
clubs participated, were full of interest. The statue 
was presented to the City by John Paton, chairman of 
the Burns Monument Committee, and was accepted 
by Mayor Cooper in a short address. An oration 
was then delivered by George William Curtis. A 
more picturesque scene could scarcely be imagined 
than that visible from the platform. Directly before 
the speaker stood the Caledonians in all the glory 
of bonnets, plumes, kilts, tartans and trews. The 
varied colors and designs of the tartans showed the 
presence of descendants of many different clans. 
The broad red and black bars of the Rob Roy tartan, 
contrasted with the green, blue and yellow of the 
Stuart clan, while the variegated checks and colors 
of the MacKenzies and Campbells appeared side by 
side, Each tartan was pinned on the shoulder by a 
silver brooch, containing either the lion or thistle of 
Scotland, or a huge cairngorm. The sporrans, or 
pouches, with their long hair fringes, and the dirks, 
with curiously carved handles, added to the msthetic 
elements of the costume, while the glimpse of hairy, 
muscular legs visible between the,kilts and stock- 
ings spoke well for the physical development of the 
Scottish race. Beyond the treble line of flercely up- 
right plumes were seats filled principally with 
women, whose brilliant costumes peeped out here 
and there underneath the host of sunshades that 
looked like a grove of gigantic mushrooms, Outside 
the seats was gathered a great crowd, upon which 
the statue of Scott looked down benignantly, with 
head half-bowed, as if joining in the homage to his 
brother poet ; and on the very outskirts of the vast 
group carriages had paused, whose occupants 
leaned eagerly forward to catch such words as they 
might of the eloquent tributes paid to Burns, 


HON. BENJAMIN DEAN, K. T. 


IR BENJAMIN DEAN, of Boston, the newly- 
b elected Most Eminent Grand Master of the 
Grand Encampment of the United States, is a gentle- 
man well qualified to fill the position, and the 
Knights Templar may be congratulated that the 
mantle has fallen on one so worthy. He is a fine- 
looking gentleman of fifty-six, though he does not 
look # day over fifty. Sir Knight Dean is not a 
native of this country, though he has resided here 
and made this his home for many years. He was 
born at Clitheroe, England, in 1824. His father 
brought him to this country when a mere child. At 
first the family resided in Lowell, Mass, His educa 
tion was completed at Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, He returned to Lowell to study law, 


SEE PAGE 123, 
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and after being admitted to the Bar continued to 
practice there, and later in Boston, where he now 
lives. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
State Senate several times, and also of the 
Boston City Government. He was a member of 
the Forty-fifth Congress of the United States. He 
became a Mason in 1854, a Knight Templar in 1855, 
and later,Grand Commander of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island (the 
two were united), then Grand Captain-General and 
Generalissimo of the Grand Encampment of the 
United States. He is Deputy for Massachusetts of 
the Supreme Council of Northern Jurisdiction of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 

The twenty-first Triennak Conclave of the Grand 
Encampment Knights Templar of the United States 
was held in Chicago, beginning August 17th, and 
was the subject of very complete illustration in this 
paper. At that time the statistics of Templarism 
for 1877-1880 showed the following totals: 


Number of Grand Commanderies 
constituent to the Grand Encamp- 
ment (same for each year of the 


SHINEE oo 0's sens cudadendacisacvane 31 
Number of their Subordinates ...... 1878 466 
6 - ” ooeeee1879.. 558 

“ ue ag 09s ese’ 552 
Number knighted therein........... 1878.. 2,705 
- ” T° geese ean en 1879 2,481 

“ oe ci es PO 1880.. 2,780 


Number of members (Sir =m. - 1878. .46,893 

-1879. 47,517 

“e Li iid e e . 1880. .47,089 
Number of Commandertes Subordi- 
nate to the Grand E oon 





thirteen States and cpeanenenesie .1878.. 21 
pg RR eer 1879... 22 
sd Yo daeeeen bau ee eeeaetesbaeeed 1880. . 24 
UO RIOD os cc'cdecss crsiscenn 1878.. 61 
CPM baeeabeneascneaeen 1879.. 102 
“ “St sedeetanbeta. «62 bean 1880. . 102 
Number of members... ............. 1878.. 1,429 
ee ie eee dy, eae, aie 1879.. 1,476 
# ” o REGO 4 tese0ennenas 1880.. 1,320 
Total number of Sir Knights returned 
as affiliated, July, 1880.............. 48,409 
Add for delinquents, taking the num- 
ber as reported last year........... 2,485 
Enrolled Knights in the; United ¥ 
States, August Ist, 1880............ 50,894 








JUDGE GEORGE W. LINDSAY, K. or P. 


7 GEORGE W. LINDSAY, who was elected 

Supreme Chancellor Knights of Pythias of the 
World at the session of the Supreme Lodge held in 
St. Louis, Mo., in August last, is a native of Balti- 
more, where he was born, May 10th, 1826. After 
leaving school he served an apprenticeship at 
printing, and continued in the business until 1857, 





JUDGE GEORGE W. LINDSAY, 
SUPREME CHANCELLOR KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS OF THE WORLD. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PERKINS, 
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VIRGINIA, — WESTERN PORTICO OF THOMAS JEFFERSON’S OLD HOME AT MONTICELLO, 
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when, on account of failing health and the desire 
for more active employment, he went into the real 
estate business. In 1871 he was elected Judge of 
the Orphans-Court of Baltimore for the term of four 
years, and is now serving his third term. From 
early manhood he has been connected with the 
Masonic Fraternity, Odd Fellows, Red Men, Knights 
of Pythias, and other benevolent organizations, and 
has filled most of the important positions in each 
of these Orders. Judge Lindsay has also occupied 
honorable positions in the public and financial 
circles of Maryland and Baltimore. He is a man of 
tireless energy, and retains an active working mem- 
bership in the organizations he has united with. 

Upon his return to Baltimore at the close of the 
session of the Supreme Lodge, he was received with 
an ovation by the lodges and associations of the 
Knights of Pythias in the city. 

The he te organized February 19th, 1864, in 
Washington, and in seven years after ite organiz4- 
tion it numbered 78,297 members. In 1871 it adopted 
the endowment rank, and its membership quickly 
increased, It has accomplished great results in the 
alleviation of suffering, aud in charity and benbvo- 
lence, 

The membership in the several Grand Jurisdic- 
tions, according to the reports submitted at the last 
session of the Supreme Lodge, for the year clicsing 
December 31st, 1879, aggregated 87,715. 


ON DINING WELL. 

THERE is a certain Rubicon in this life which, 
when once passed, the “‘ immortal dine,’’ as Sidney 
Smith hath it, becomes a cherished object of exist- 
ence. Breakiast is a meal not utterly free from 
care, for the shadow of the anxieties and worries 
of the day lies asiant the table be the apartment 
ever so chintzy, the papery ever so snowy, the 
entourages ever 80 bright. Luncheon is buta half-way 
house at best, a mere flirtation with appetite, but 
**the dine ”’ is the sublime beginning of the end of 
the day,and if the cook be good, the menu varied 
with piquancy, and the wine premier cru—ah! 
There is no city in the world, with the exception of 
Paris, where one can geta better dinner than in 


to the Briggs House. One pleasing feature in con- 
nection with the new line is, that it in no wise in- 
terferes with the avenue and delightful ( ves 60 
well known to the frequenters of “‘ Saucy Saratoga.” 








FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


For November is one of the strongest numbers yet 
issued. It opens with an elaborate article on the 
Greek Church in Russia and Siberia, by the Rev. 
Henry Landsell, of England, treating of the geo- 
graphy, history, doctrines, rites and ceremonies, 
constitution and government, missions and schisms, 
of the Russian Church. ‘The article is fully illus- 
trated. A portrait of Miss Jeans Ingelow accom- 
panies a critical review of her poetic genius. The 
recent murder of Dr. Justin W. Parsons, in connec- 
tion with mission work in Turkey, is made the 
subject of an interesting article by the Rev. Daniel 
Edwards. A portrait of Dr. Parsons accompanies 
the article. The Old Testament portrait and sketch 
is, this month, of Jephthah ; and Aretas, King of 
Arabia, is Mr. Herbert Lee’s subject for the Gentile 
Rulers of Scripture. Mr. Godfrey A. Hudson bas an 
eXtremely interesting paper on the Empire of the 
Incas, which is fully illustrated. A portrait and 
sketch of that old disciple of the church militant, 
John Knox, is given, and the Rev. Ross C, Houghton 
contributes another of his readable articles on East- 
ern Customs, the subject this time being ‘* Marriage 
in China.” The serials, ‘‘ Hester Morgan’s Hus- 
band” and ‘*Maid Marjory,” are continued, and 
the short stories are of excellent quality. Consider- 
able poetry of a high order jis given this month. 
The late Rev. Dr. Adams has his portrait accom- 
panying his obituary notice. In the Editor’s Port- 
follo the questions of Sunday Excursions is once 
more alluded to, A splendid hymn for the harvest 
or Thanksgiving celebration conctudes one of the 
best numbers of this popular magazine yet issued. 


FUN. 


MAJOR DUNNUP : “ Awf’lly dull down here, isn’t it, 
Miss Maria?’ Miss Maria: “Do you think 80? 





New York. The restaurants are numerous, ad- 
mirably appointed, and well lardered—if we may 
coin the word. The bill of fare is usually of 60 ex- 
haustive a character that Ww select becomes no slight 
embarassment. One gets bewildered in the maze 
of tempting dishes ranging from terrapin soup \o 
quail on toast, from striped bass to buffalo steak. 

Some there are, who love to ponder over the menu, 
gloat over the trophies of the stew-pans as 4& miser 
gioacs over his hoarded treasures, Others there are 
who prefer the “ divine simplicity of the table d’n6te,” 
preferring that the wily caterer to whom the inner 
secrets of the human appetite are woncrously re 
vealed, shail, outof the depths of his consciousness, 
prepare a diuner, elatovate if you will, but perfect 
in its succulent details, so that the dishes shall pre- 
sont to the eyes of the appetite, as they pass in that 
order which usage has now transformed into a law, 
nothing more or jess than a pageant of triumph. 

Of course there are restaurants and there are res. | 
taurants. Take for example Martinelli’s, the new- 
est thing out, at the corner of Sixteenth Street | 
and Fifth Avenue, Here is a palatial, mansion re- 
minding one of those old English houses in Thur- 
lowe or Leicester Squares, London, all finished in 
oak, with a branching staircase giving right and 
leit, and with panels and dadoes and frescoes. This 
restaurant is enframed on two sides by a garden—a 
glowing ribbon border. On either side of the spa- 
cious hall are dining-rooms for gentlemen, capabie 
of seating 250 of the nobler sex in groups or knots, 
or in twos, or threes, or singly, as occasion may 
require. You ascend the handsome staircase, 
with its gilt cande.abra and tropical trees, and 
on the next floor are six parlors, in which the 
wants of the gentier sex are provided for. Here 
no “lonely bachelor’ finds coigne of vantage. 
Menkina must be chaperoned, and the frou 

rov ot “silken skirts”’ is the ‘‘open sesame”’ for 

im. Hither hies puter-famiiias, with his wife and 
daughters. Here the newly-married, still deep in 
the honey of the moon, are to be seen at their 
spooniest’ Edwin anticipating the wishes of An 
ge).na. Here, too, are lovers and spinsters, and | 
* fair ladyes of all degree,”’ for these charmingly 
appointed parlors can seat 280 people—ay, and do 
Beat chem day after day, while, as they say of a suc- 
cessful play at the theaires, ‘* hundreds are turned 
night)y from the doors.’’ ‘The upper portion of the 
house is let out in sets of apartments to families, 
who enjoy all the advantages of an apartment 
buliding in the best possible location, with the rare 
merit ot being within range of an admirable cut ine, 
for th cook is a cordon bleu, and the cellars are 
stocked with the best brands, including the cele 
brated “Chianti.” And what does it cost to dine in | 
this unique restaurant? One dollar and twenty- 
five cents wine included. Soup, fish, entrées, maca- 
ron) roasts, fowl, salads, ice-cream, dessert and 
cofiee ‘The dinner is admirable—the wine silky. 
This fe the newest sensation in dining out. Ye, 
who dine out should profit by the occasion ! 


| 








Death Rate Among the Rich and Poor. 


A PAPER has recently been read at a meeting of 
the American Medical Association on the compara. 
tive death rate of rich and poor, the term “rich” 
being usec to designate persons who are enabled to 
secure a sufficiency of nutritious food, and to re- 
side amid fair sanitary surroundings. The statisti- 
cal information is based mainly upon information 
relating to London and Paris, where disparity in 
conditions is more marked than in American cities. 
The death rate ia much higher in the poverty- 
stricken districts than in localities where people 
are well fed and well housed, The average death 
rate of London in 1877 was 23 per thousand. In one 
of the districts covered by houses in goou condition 
it did not exceed 11.3 in every thousand, while in 
parts of London where squalor abounds, the death 
rate has recently been reported at 50 per thousand. 
The contrast in the death rate between rich and poor 
appertains to the young as well as middle-aged and 
old, Among 48,044 young children of the opulent | 
classes the average death rate was only 80.45 per 
thousand, while for all other classes it was 150 per 
thousand. A distinguished French physician says 
that in Paris persons about the ages of forty and 
forty-five, if in easy circumstances, die in the pro- 
portion of 8.3 per thousand, while if poor they die at: 
the rate of 18.7 per thousand. Some of the British 
colonies where wages are high and, food abundant, 
the death rate is only 12.5 per thousand. Pure air, 
freedom from torturing anxiety or absolute want, 
and hea'thful employments evidently have a marked 
influence in promoting longevity. When the strug- 
gle for existence becomes too pressing, or the con- 
ditions under which it is maintained too burden- 
some, the closing scene is antedated. 








SARATOGA’S NEW RAILROAD. 


THE beautiful lake at Saratoga is at last about to 
be brought into direct communication with the 
**village,”’ and the thousands who annually so- 
journ at this most unique of watering-places will 
be enabled, in the coming season, to run out to the 
lake in the caressing easy-chair of a drawing-room 
car running upon the newest and most improved 
thing in steel rails, and drawn by the newest and 
most improved thing in locomotives. There are 
over three hundred men at work on the line at 

mt, and everything requisite for the equip- 
ment of a first-class railroad isin stock. The line 
commences at Lake Avenue, and, taking a northerly 
direction, cuts through the Empire Spring Park, 
along the valley to the Excelsior Springs, thence 
past the White Sulphur Springs to the Bear Swamp, 
striking the Lake south of Stafford’s Bridge, and on 





Why don’t you go, then? You’re a bachelor, and 
have only yourself to please.’”” Major Dunnup: 
**Only myself to please! You don’t know what a 
doosed difficult thing that is to do.” 


“‘I1’s NOT MADNESS, MUM, IT’S MEAT!" —Lady (to 
deaf butcher): “‘ Well, Mr. Smallbones, how do you 
find yourself today ?’’ Smalibones: ** Well, I’m 
pretty well used up, mum. Every rib’s gone, 
they’ve almost tore me to pieces for my shoulders, 
and I never had such a run on my legs.” 


THE Greenbackers hammer away on the Republi- 
cans at one time, and onthe Democrats at another. 
They remind one of the man who used to come 
home late, and his own door having no knocker, he 
got into the habit of using the knockers on the 
doors of his neighbors, saying: ‘* Don’t let me dis- 


| turbyou. My people are asleep, and I want to wake 


‘em up. Don’t let me disturb you at all.” 


OLD Mr. Barnes was given to boasting of his 
religious standing. In prayer-meeting the other 
evening he said: * Yes, brothers and sisters, 1 feel 
as though | was put here tw point the way to 
heaven.”’ Before he could say more, Mrs, Burn- 
well spoke out. ‘ Well, Brother Barnes, I hope you 
will stay here and point long after the rest of us 
are safe in heaven.”’ Barnes scarcely knew how to 
take her. 

IN an action that was recently tried in an English 
court, when the question in dispute was as to the 
quality and condition of a gas-pipe that had been 
laid down many years before, a witness stated that 
itwasan old pipe, and therefore out of condition. 
The judge remarking that‘ people do not necessar- 
ily get out of condition by being old,’’ the witness 
promptly answered; ‘They do, my lord, if buried 
in the ground.” 


Mus. PARTINGTON RETURNS FROM THE SEASIDE. 
“Yes, I’ve been to a seaside retort. I have had my 
Summer extortion, and I must confess myjanticipa- 
tions surpassed my expectations. To people in 
indignant circumstances the recommendations 


| might be satisfacwry, but it is beyond my repre. 
| hension how people of effulgence—people who have 


lugubrious homes, surmounted by all that em- 
bezzles civilized life—can put up in such caverns, 
They must have invested tastes.’’ 


THE harvest moon had just bid good-by to the 
Atlantic Ocean and was pushing its round, cool face 
above the eastern horizon. ‘Ah, Clementine,” sald 
he, softly, ‘yon rising effulgence is but a faint 
emblem of the depth of my affection.” ‘I know; 
you told me last night your heart was full, and the 
moon is just full to-night. Don’t tell it all over 
again, please.’”” ‘But, my dear—” ‘Yes, this is 
all very pretty, but mother says you’re too young. 
Thero’s just the nicest rich widower coming to visit 
at our house, and please don’t come again till he 
goes.” The young man curbs his ambition and 
concludes to let his mustache grow. This being 
called ** young”’ is one too many for him, 


A CAMBRIDGE mother sent her small boy into the 
country, and after a week of anxiety has recelved 
this letter: “I got here all right, and forgot to 
write before; it is a very nice place to have fun. A 
fellow and I went out In a boat, and the buat tipped 
over, and @& man got me out, and I was so full of 
water I didn’t know nothin’ for a good long while. 
The other boy has got to be buried after they find 
him. His mother come from Chelsea, and she cries 
all the time. A horse kicked me over and I have 
got to have some money to pay a doctor for fixin’ 
my head. We are going to set an old barn on fire 
to-night, and I should smile if we don’t have bully 
fun, 1llost my watch and I am very sorry. I shall 
bring home some mud turties and I shall bring 
home a tame woodchuck if 1 can get ’em in my 
trunk,’”’ 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For ABUSE OF ALCOHOL, 

JOHN P. WHEELER, M.D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: 
“T have given it with present decided benefit, ina 
a innutrition of the brain from abuse of alco- 

Ol. —eemioeaaneainated 

THE HUMAN HAIR.—Many persons abuse this dell- 
cate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. 
Burnett's Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, etc., 
is unrivaled as a dressing for the hair—is readily 
absorbed, and is pecullarly adapted to its various 
conditions, preventing its falling off and promoting 
its healthy growth. 

THE ST. NICHOLAS is one of the best conducted 
and most universally ;opular hotels in the United 
States. The policy of management is broad and 
generous, and of a kind that gives full equivalent 
tor the standard of prices. 





IF you suffer from looseness of the bowels, ANGOS- 
TURA BITTERS will surely cure you. Beware of 
counterfeits, and ask your grocer or druggist for 
—— article, prepared by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert 

ns. —_————. 


ONE of the greatest charms of DR. BROWNING’S 
TONIC AND ALTERATIVE is the small size of the dose, 
The various delicate combinations of drugs are econ- 
centrated in the most careful manner, and finally 
brought together by a series of original processes; 
consequently the dose is only one teaspoonful for an 
adult, and smaller in proportion for children, It is 
taken once before each meal. Last, but not least, a 
50-cent bottle lasts ten days, while a $1 bottle lasts 
twenty-four days. For sale by the Proprietor, 
W. Champlon Browning, 1117 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, and all Druggists. 





Fisk & HATCH, 
Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
And other dosirable Investment S~~ “ities, 
No. 5 Nassau 8t., New Yor., 

Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 
and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 
ence to all matters connected with inv ‘ments in 
Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities, and to execute orders 
for the same, 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange and in the open 
market, 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and others, and allow interest on daily balances ; 
and for those keeping accounts with us we collect 
United States coupons, and registered interest, and 
other coupons, dividends, etc., and credit without 
charge. 

aw = We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions and investors out of 
the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Gov- 
ernment Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, ard other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “‘ Memo- 
randa Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


EPPS'S | 
CHOCOLATE 
ESSENCE, 


(A Medicine, not a drink,) con- 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Best Medical Qualities of all 
other Bitters, 








Product of a special 
refining process, It is 
Chocolate devoided of 
its over-ricbness and 
substantiality. Sugar- 
less, and when made, of 
the ¢ » ‘stence of cof- 
fee, au afternoon Choc- 
olate, Kach packet is la- 
beled James Epps & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, 





Is a preventive and cure for 
Weakness and General Debility, 


for Fever and Ague, and all 
Kidney and Liver Diseases, 


A little Hop Bitters savesbig 
doctors bills, and “$500 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” 

HOP BITTERS MFG. CO:, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Ont. 








Morrow’s Colorific 
Will change hair to a Brown or Black, One prepa- 


ration easily applied. 57 

Contains no poisonous V4 pf ame 
ingredients. This sig- gett FT! fSrrarvroy” 
nature on the wrapper, 


Sold by all druggists. Depot, 10 Frankfort St., New York, 


Amusements. 


e _— 
CADEMY OF MUSIC. SEASON 1880-8L 
MR. MAPLESON has the honor to announce that the 
OPERA 8EASON will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 
18th. The prospectus of the arrangements are now ready. 





Box Office will open for the sale of tickets on 
. WEDNESDAY, OCT. 13th. 


Extra Dry Quality---The Finest in the Market. 


sneer, 
Fayppo 


FOR BALE BY 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT. 
PARK & TILFORD. 
No 


«ons RHEUMATISM 


Gout on Gravet. Schlumberger is the only patentee in 
France. LA. Paris, 102 W. 14th St., N.Y., bis only agent 
for the celebratea French Salicylates, which relieve at 
once, cure in four days, without gerous consequences, 
their purity being controlled according to French laws by 
the Board of Pharmacy of Paria) Beware—The genuine 
has red geal and signature of agent on each box. $1, pust- 
paid. Send stamp for pamphlet, Thousands of references, 


KARL HUTTER’S 
PATENT 


Lightning Bottle Stoppers. 
Also a Full Assortment of 
LAGER & WEISS BEER BOTTLES, 
With or without Stoppers, on hand. 
Special attention paid. to orders with name 
blown in the bottles, 

A Large Selection of Bottlers’ Supplies- 
KARL HUTTER, 185 Bowery, New York. 




















SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Brewery 


AND 
Bottling Company. 


Brewery, Bottling Depart- 
ment and Office, 159—165 
East Fifty -ninth Street, 
Ice-house and Kock-vaults, 
Fifty - sixth and Fifty - sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
Kast River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for 
months and years. 








Brain and Nerwe F'ood. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox- Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL FORMS OF 


IMPALKED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, 


OR WKAKENED DIGESTION. 


IT I3 THR BEST PRE- 


VENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES REST AND SLEEP TO IN- 
KANTS, CHILDKEN AND ADULTS, BY STRENGIHENING THE BRAIN AND NERVES WITH THE FOUD 


THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE, 
For sale by Druggists or mail, $1, 


F.. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





THE WILSON PATENT 


Adjustable Chair, 
Wirn Tuirty ORANGES OF Positions. 
Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, 

Child’s Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining Beasty. lightness, 
strength, simplicity and com- 
, fort. Everything to an 
exaet suience, Orders by 
mail promptly attended 
to. Govds shipped to 
any address, ©. O. D. 
Send stamp for Illustra- 

= = ted Circulars. Quote 
Frank §Lesiie’s Ittustratep Newsparer. Address the 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE Cuain MaNur’G Co., 661 Broadway,N.Y. 




















Latest and Best Dictionary Extant! 
HANDY, RELIABLE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


st extensive and comprehensive 
tcontains 


: » Pronuncla= 
tion and Definition. of more 





Read the New Serial Novel, 


“THE BLACK ROBE,” 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Now publishing in 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





O THE PUBLIC, 
BOKER’'S BITTERS. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS AND IMITATIONS 

In accordance with the desire frequently expressed, 
both in the United States and abroad, these Bitters, 89 
Jong and justly celebrated for their fineness as a cor- 
dial, ond for their medicinal virtues against all dis- 
eases of, or arising from, the digestive organs, will 
henceforth be put up and sold not only in quart, but 

ALSO IN PINT BOTTLES, 

for medicinal, family, traveling, and other purposes. 
To be had at all the principal druggists’, grocers’, 
liquor-merchants’, et. L FUNKE, Jr, Sole Agent, 
New York, 78 John Street. Post Office Box 1.029. 











than Twenty-five Thousand 
Words as used by the best Speakers and 
Writers in America and England. 
At also contains a number of 
Most Valuable Tables 
and other Articles, gving information about 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES in common 
use; the METRIC SYSTEM; ABBREVIA- 
TIONS used WRITIN FOREIGN 
Z 
















i in R 
wane, PHRASES and PROVERBS, &e., 
making it indispensable toevery READER, 
WRITER and THINKER, Fully IUustra- 
ted. Price, {0 Ctge By mail3 cts.extra. 
Before ordering Books elsewhere, send for gue of standard 
books at very low prices. 
THE CHEAPEST BOOK STORE In the WORLD. 
Address, ANERICAN BOOK STORE, 241 Lroadway, N. Y. 








‘ ‘ 
Welling Compressed Ivory Mfs. Co. 
No. 251 Centre St., New York. 

POOL BALLS, colored and striped same as ivory, 23<in., 
n set. : 

BILLIARD BALLS, 2%in., $8 a set, warranted for 12 mos, 
Also MARTINGALE RINGS, POKER CHECKS, SLEEVE 
BUTTONS, HAIR BRUSHES, TOILET 
MIRRORS, etc, 


Established 1855. 


“The Black Robe,” 
“The Black Robe,” 


For this new great serial novel, by the celebrated 
WILEIE CorpnitiIwWNs, 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


Published every Wednesday, Single copies, 10 cents 
= subscription, $4, postpaid, Sold by a'l news- 
ealers, 














Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 





REE !—100-PAGE PAMPHLET, containing com- 
plete lists of newspapers and schedules of advertis- 
ing rates. GEO, P. ROWELL & CU., 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 





The OLDEST and BEST of the JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


Is now publishing the following admirable serial stories 
all beautifully illustrated: 


“The Lost Trail; Or, On the Wild North 
Border.” By W. O. StopparRD, 


“¢Swoppy’; Or, The Adventures of a 
Yankee Boy.” By Nar Urner, 


“*Trap-door Tom.” 


“Jim Jeffs; Or, The Mystery of the Hou 
by the River.” By Nyru Ruonr. ad 


s* Left to Himself.”” By Commoporg Au-Look, 


“The Pearl of the Sahara; Or, The Ad- 
ventures of Two American Boys,” By 
Commoporg Ros. 


“Hal Harkforward and Tom Tallyho’s 
Schooldays.” By Bracesrince Hemyne (Jack 
Harkaway). 

Sold by all newsdealera’ Price & cents a copy; $250 a 

year, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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Carpets, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING LARGE LINES OF NEW 
DESIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS 
RECEIVED FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, 
and Economy in Prices. 








WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
TURKISH, PERSIAN AND EAST INDIAN 
CARPETS AND RUGS, AND OTHER POPULAR 
FLOUR COVERINGS, AT EX{KEMELY MODE- 
RATE KATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14TH STREET, N. Y., 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS, 809 & 
811 Chestnut Street. 


BOSTON WARERUOMS, 525 & 527 Wash- 


DEAF 








FOR 
THE 


HOPE 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in position 
eee aid, ane are not obeervable. 11 Con- 
yersation and even whispers heard distinctly. We re- 
fer to those using them. Send for descriptive circular, 


Address R 
Corner 5th £ AEMORG,& COs, 0. 





8. W. 


KNOW THYSELF. 


HE untold miseries that result 

(4 from indiscretion in early life 

° may be alleviated and cured. Those 

who doubt this assertion should 

purchase the new medical work 

published by the PEABODY 

MEDICAI, INSTITUTE, Boston 
entitled THE SCIENCE O 

Wy} LIFE; Or, SELF-PRES- 

PO D/L ERVATION, Exhausted vital- 

ity, nervous and physical debility, or vitality impaired 

by the errors of youth or too close application to busi- 

bess, may be restored and manhood regained, 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published, It is a standard medical work, the best in 
the English language, written by a physician of great ex- 
perience, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled 
medal by the National Medical Association, It contains 
beautiful and very expensive engravings, Three hundred 
pages, more than 60 valuable prescriptions for all forms 
of prevailing disease, the result of many years of exten- 
sive and success/ul practice, either one of which is worth 
ten times the price of the book. Bound in French cloth; 
price only $1, sent by mail, postpaid, 

The London Lancet says: ** No person should be with- 
out this valuable book, The author ts a uubie benefac- 
tor. 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cents 
for postage, 

The author refers, by permission, to Hon. P. A BIS- 
SELL, M.D., President of the National Medical Assoc’n, 


Address, Dr, W. H. PARKER, 
No, 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, H E 4 
Mass. The author may be con- 
sulted on all diseases requiring THYSE LF 
skill and experience. 
$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 

free, Address, H. HaLurtt & Co., Portland, Maine, 

WITH 


$5 


you can buy a whole 


DUCAL BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT BOND, 


Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


THREETIMES ANNUALLY 


until each and every bond is drawn, 
THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
150,000 Reichsmarks, 
90,000 66 
60,000 
And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a Premium of not less than 69 MARKS, 
as there are No BLaNnks, 
One Reichsmark is equal to about 24 Cents Gold, 
The next drawing takes place on the 
Ist of November, 1880, 
Country order, sent in RecistereD Letrers inclosing 
$5, will secure one of these bonds for the next drawing, 
1st of November. 
For circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
150 Broadway, N. Y- City> 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874, 


N. B—In writing, please state you saw this in the 
English Frank Leslie. 
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FOR SALE, | 


alls oe 





LAK EN,” 


THE COUNTRY HOME or 
THE LATE FRANK LESLIE, ESQ., 


Consisting of 62 acres, situated on LAKE SARATOGA, and 
extending back to Lake Lonely. 
The house contains twelve rooms, gas and water. 
The stable, finished in fine woods, has six box-stalls. 
Finely appointed billiard-room, and three handsomely fur- 
nished sleeping-rooms over coach-house. 
Gardener’s cottage. 
Conservatories profusely stocked with rare plants. 
The furniture, steam-yacht, sail and row boats, French 
omnibus, etc., will be sold with the place. 
Apply to 
HOMER MORGAN, 2 Pine Street ; or, 
V. K. STEVENSON, 25 Pine St.. and 661 Fifth Av. 


WJOHNS’ (D0{UROWNPRITNG 








Agents Wanted. 
an Profitable and Pleasant 


600 wavs To MAKE MONEY 


with a capital of 25 cta to $5, sent on feceipt of 30 cts. 
EBBETS co. 
P.O. Box 2881, \WEW YORK. 


4 3 hp) A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 








selling articles in the world; 1 sample 
SALESMEN 


tree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 
SALESMENG{ OD 2825 CHARS 
A TED Bend dc. STAMP to 
-» Cincinnati, O. 


Diseases of Live Stock 


And their most efficient remedies, including Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep and Swine, by LLOYD V. TELLOR, 
M.D. sold by subscription only. Price $2.50. 
Asgeonts Wanted. 
Apply for terms and territory t6 4. C, WATTS & 
CO., 506 and 5(8 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








the best Family 
nitting Machine ever invented. Will knit a pairof 
stockings, wih HEEL and TOK complete, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy-work 
for which there is always a ready market, Send for 
circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EIsTORY OF 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


AND OF THE 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 


From Colonial Days to the Present Date. 


The most Valuable Publication of the 
age. 8® Strictly Non-Partisan. 
Entirely new in design, comprehensive and ex- 
haustive, with beautifully colored MAPS and DI- 
AGRA showing at a glance the contemporaneous Politi- 
cal Events of the Country from 1607 to 1880, including a con- 
cise Bi phieal Sketch of all the Presidents, Governors, and. 
other high officials, their popular and electoral vote, causing 
the mind to imbibe and retain the facts which are given both to 
the eye and the thought. The most ignorant through this Con- 
spectus can be informed upon these subjects, and read with 
nleasure and ease the researches of years reduced to hours, 
Ehould be in every household, school, and Warery. Topned in 
ek rom at 85, ond ase Chart ~4< ed 
TED everywhere once. ay- 
GRANGER: DAVIS & OO. Pub’s, Indianapolis, 1nd, 


AGENTS WANTED 22 trHE85,% eeu 








OOK of Etiquette ; Or, How to Bebave in Polite 
Society, Gives rules for polite behavior at all times, 
including Courtship and Marriage. 25 cents, by mail free. 
Magician's Guide contains all the best tricks and 
30 eugravings, 15 cents, Catalogue free of Books, Songs, 

Plays, Magical Tricks, etc, T, L. DOY, Batavia, IiL 
and strictly pure. Refers to all 


CANDY <= 


F. GUN THER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago, 


2 





Send one, two, tbree or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 





NEW CHROMO Cards, No 2 Alike 10c, or 50 Fancy 
Cards 10c, With Name, J, B, Husted, Nassau, N. Y. 


MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, 
Dyke's Beard Blisir did this and will de ton either 
bald head or bare tace. Forces brary Mustache in 
from 2 to 4 weeks and never fails, bet ped yd mee 
& already wear yelp having ased | to a's. Ne 
jury. enail , eortaln in effect. 
tT ee Ls The mamye orsilver, SMITH & DO. 
Bole Agents., Polatibe, lie, (Strictly goaciae.) 








ING PRESSES, Types and Ma- 
terial. Send two 3c, stamps for cata- 





H 





Presses and outiits from $3 to $500. , Over 2,000 sty.es 


logue. B. O. WOODS & CO., 49 Federal St,, Boston, Mass, 





of type. Catalogue and reduced price list tree 
H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILERCOVERINGS 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fireproof Coatings. Cements 
Send for Samples, Iliustrated Pamphlet and Price List, 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


®..pAYs 


idney 


PA 


A CUBE for the most prevalent and fatal Cis- 
ones at ameict mankin< FOUND AT LAST. 

nternal medicines never did nor never can cure 
KIDNEY DISEASE. 
Day's Kidney Pad AT ONCE, and be cured of 
all affections of the Kidneys, Bladder and 
Urina rgans. It is the only treatment 
that will cure NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL 
DE 4 + and that distressing complaint, 
* BACK ACHE,” Itwillannually save many 
times its cost in medicines and plasters, which at 
best give but temporary relief. Sold by Druggists 
or sent by mail on receipt of price, §2. Our book 
“How a Life Was Saved,” giving a history of 
this new discovery and a large record of most 
remarkable cures, sent free. Write for it. 

DAY HIDNEY PAD €O., Toledo. 0. 


JUDGE 















“Frank Lesiiz’s SUNDAY MAGAzINE,” as represented 
in the latest number, is still fresh, beautiful and good, 
and holds its place as the first of its clas3 jor the purpose 
intended, The reader finds a new charm in every num- 
ber, and its attractiveness grows none the less with its 
increase of months and years.’’—Central Protestant, 
Greenboro, N, C. 


“This very interesting magazine is filled with valuable 
matter and very handsome illustrations. The opening 
article, ‘The Christians in the Turkish Empire,’ by 
Alfred H, Guernsey, is fi'led with information of value. 
The other articles are also very interesting, Published 
at 63 Park Place, New York, Price 25 cents, or $3 per 
annum.’’—Albany (N. ¥.) Sunday Press, 










By sending 35c. money or 40c, postage 
stamps, with age, you will receive by 
FOR return mail a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name 
and date of marriage, Address, 


YOURSELF W. FOX, Box 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 


L TIQUETTE OF VISITING CARDS,— 
Latest rules for style, uses, turning corners, etc, ; 
mail, 25¢ HOWARD & CO., Box 2,828, New York, 





“The Empice of the Incas.”’ 
** Marriage in China.” 
“The Story of Queen Esther.” 





My New Illustrated Price List describing 
over 100Gold and SilverWaltham Watches 
sentforaScstamp. It tells how I send 
watches to all parts of U.S.to b ined 


AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the “Summer Life at Chautanqua Lake.” 


bust. Warranted sure and sale. Price, $1. New EnG- 





before any money. Undonb'ed re!- 
ru. before Oe Witte dowsler, bowars N.S 


TAPE-WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spcons of medicine in 
2-3 hours. For particulars, address, with stamp 
H. EICKHORN, 4 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


E LOIN. WATCHES, 












ing, etc., sent C. O. D. 
Write for Catalogue to STANDA. 
ICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GUO 
Pa. 








Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination 








LanD Mrpicat InstiTure, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 

CHROM cards—5 gold chromo, 5 silver chromo, 

5 floral chromo, 5 floral motto, with 

name, 10¢; 6 packs 50c, Royal Card Co,, Northford, Conn. 

Lovely Chromo Cards, New Designs just out, with 
name, 10c. Star PrintinG Co., Northford, Ct, 


$5 to $20 


Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace &c Cards. 
5 Name On 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co,, Fair Haven, Ct, 
Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with oats, 10¢., 


2 postpaid. G, Il. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Sketches, etc.— Jean Ingelow;” illustrated 
trated, 
Randolph’s Port:ait’’; illustrated, 
to be Happy.” ‘* Lady Grizzel Baillie’’; illustrated, 
in Love’’; illustrated, Etc., etc, 








per day at home, Samples worth $5 free, 


° ” 3 
Address, Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. Mother's Lament,” by A. L. A. Smith. 


Ridley Havergal, ‘* Quatrains from the Persian,” 
Austin Dobson, “Is not this the Carpenter?” etc., etc, 

Miscellany.—‘“ Jonathan Eiwards,” 
“The Pawnee Indians,”’ 








New Styles Chromo:, with name 10c, 40 Agents. 


Samples 10c, Curomo Co., Northford, Ct. illustrated. 


trated ‘*The Wandering Albatross’’; 
Death **; illustrated, 
trated. “ Clinging to the Rock,” Etc,, etc, 

“* Religious Notes and News,”’ 


noons.”* Music—** Harvest Hymn,” 








The Best, Cheapest and Most Attractive of the 
Sunday Periodicals! 


FRANK LESLIWPS 


Sunoay MaGazINe. 


AN ENTERTAINING, EDIFYING AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 
The November Number Now Ready. 


Opinions of the Press: 


“This excellent, beavtifully illustrated magazine fs 
exactly suited for Sunday reading. {tis adapted for old 
and young alike.”’"—Herald, Guelph, Canada, 


«* Frank Lesiie’s SunpaY MaGazing comes to us fresh 
andreadable. Its 129 large pages contain a mass of at- 
tractive, useful and interesting matter, profusely illus- 
trated, suitable for everybody.” —Newark (N, J.) Sunday 
Call, 


«<This attractive and interesting publication furnishes 
more good and cheap reading for its price-—25 cents— 
than any other magazine published. Frank Leslis’s 
Publishing House, 53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York,” — 





“The Greek Church in Russia and Siberia.” 
«Dr. Parsons, and Mission Work in Turkey.” 
By Godfrey A. Hudson. 
By Rey. Ross C, Houghton, 
Illustrated, 

+ What Has Christianity Done for Us?” 


The Hans Christian Andersen Monument,’ 

Serial, Short Stories, etce.—“ Hester Morgan’s Husband,” by LT, Meade (Chapters XXII. to XXIV,). 
*‘Muid Marjory,” by the Author of “Little Hinges” (Chapters XLV, to XIX.) ‘ 
illustrated. ** My Soldier’s Grave,” by Jane G. Austin; illustrated, ‘*Two Poems,”’ by Eleanor Kirk; illustrated, Etc, 
“ Jephthah”’; illu-trated. 
“Aretas, Kiog of Arabia,’ by Herbert Lee; illustrated, 
“Jobn Knox’’; illustrated, 
**Grandfather’s Bank ’’; illustrated, 


Poems,—“ Death’s Changed Face,” by Rev. F. Langbridge, 
* Autumn Song”? (illustrated border). 
“Thoughts in a City Church.”’ 


“The Oberammerga’ Passion llay.”’ 
“ Quiet Working for Christ,” 
“The Turkey.” ** Strange Warfare.” ‘ The Sphinx ’’; illustrated, 
** Pago tas’; 
“ ancient Monuments in the Island of Cyprus’’; illustrated, 


“ Editor’s Portfolio,” 


Burlington (lowa) Gazette, 


Contents of November Number: 


By Rev, Henry Lansdell. Seven illustrations, 
Three illustrations, . 


Seven illustrations. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated; etc., etc, 


‘The Rector,”’ by R. A. Lea; 


*- Elizabeth Woodville’’; ilius- 
“The Niagara of Brazil”; illustrated, ‘* Edward 
‘Mounts Sinai and Horeb”’; illustrated, ** How 
“ Speaking the Truth 


“The Weary Pilgrim to His Soul,” ‘The 
“The Church Month,” by Frances 
At the Convent Gate,” by 


«+ Bibles with Queer Names,” 
“The Revised Bible,” ‘*Urk Fisher Folk in Church,” 
“The Dominican Church ot St. Stephen ”; illus- 
illustrated, **The Valley of the Shadow of 
‘Artin the Cloister’’; iltus- 


* Obituary Notices.” ‘Recreations for Sunday After- 





$7772 —— oy a. nses to agents, Outfit free. 
ress, P, 





Imitation Gola Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Lllus- 
-¢ trated Circular. OOLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. Box, 3696, 





ICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
Elegant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-edge, etc., 
50 with name, 10c. G. A SPRING, Northford, Ct 
CARCE GOODS.—Books, Photos, &c. 
Catalogue 3c. Paris Book Co., Chicago, Ill. 








A WEEhL. $12 a day at homeeasily made, Costly, 
Outfit free, Address, Trugz & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


$72 





Sample 
New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c, 
60 Ag’ts Samples 10c, Conn, Card Co,, Northford,Ct. 





5 


128 Pages, Quarto---100 Lllustrations, 


Single copies, 25 cents, Subscriptions, $3 a year; six months, $1.50; four mouths, $1, Postpaid. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 
frank Lestie’s Publishing House, 63, 56 and 57 Park Place, New York. 








PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 

AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR, WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT | 
BAKING POWDER. | 
For Sale by all Grocers. | 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY S8T., N. Y. 























NY. Central & Hudson River. R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Louis. 


See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 


_a B. MEEKER, General Passenger Agent, 


INMAN ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


For QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL, 

NOTICE. —The steamers of this line take Lieutenant 
Maury’s lane routes at all seasons of the year. 

CITY OF CHESTER........Saturday, October 16, 3 I’. M, 
CITY OF BRUSSELS....... Thursday, October 21, 7 A. M. 
CITY OF BERLIN......... -Saturday, October 30, 2 P.M. 
CITY OF MONTREAL....Thursday, November 4, 6 A.M. 
From Pier 37, North River, foot of Charlton St. 

Cabin, $80 and $100. Return tickets on favorable 
terms, Steerage, $28. Drafts at lowest rates, 

Salvons, state-rooms, smoking and bathrooms amid- 
ships. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs, 
JOHN G, DALE, Agent, 31 and 33 Broadway, New York. 
G. A. FAULK, 105 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
L. > PALMER, 3 Old State House, Boston. 

F. C. BROWN, 32 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


The Latin == White Hous 


IN THE HOMES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


A History of every Administration from Washington 
to the present time. includes much Personal and 
Private history never before published. Agents 
wanted, For tull description address the Publishers, 
BRADLEY & Co,, 66 North Fourth St, I’biladelphia, Pa, 














NEW CHAMPION 





SHOT GUN. 


il Price. — Plain Barrels, 12 hove | 4.00; Plain 
harris bore, $15.00 5 Twist , $17.00; 
Twist Li) biso 00. a Ls a od ‘rimming, of all these 
oneal are Nickel Plated. 1) possesses man anvegne over auy 
single Leper sagen gua = a ealoes in this po Fon It has patent 

action wit Ly attachment, by me: 





ane of which it can be 

opened when the gun a at halt-cook, tos ensuring perfect aulty ia 
being titewed ts bes the etry ened) 1s bas been theovughly inspec 

we . 

ween pleasure in 5 Cis gu be te punt, dete 

Gay itis a fy nd. Breech-Loader yet produced, Send 


Conaiogze of Guns. Rifles, Ravelvers, ates. 
dntwatih P, LUVELL & ‘Bone, Gun Dealese, beetout Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


The Bicycle has proved itself to bea 
permanent, practical road-vchicle, and 
the number in daily use is rapidly in- 
creasing. Professional and business 
men, seekers after health or pleasure, 
all join in bearing witness to its merits, 


VP 

A, 

At SI 

iid. & Send Sc, stamp for catalogue with price | 
list and full information. 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 59 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRM’S 
Can for Explosive 
Fluids. 


PATENTED JAN. 2lst, 1879. 
P, O. Box 4272, New York 
























Frank TZ:eslie’s 


BUDGET. 


A MONTHLY VARIETY MAGAZINE, 


Spicy and Entertaining. 


Each Number contains 98 pages quarto, and over 100 


(Ocropes : 23, 1880. 
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We offer a Superb Assortment 
| oF 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
_MUFFS, COLLARS, ROBES, 
| TRIMMINGS, etc., 


Our Own Mannie: 


‘EXTREMELY 1 LOW PRICES 


Having made isionatwe Purchases 


SEALSKINS 


At Karly London Sales, 


OUR CUSTOMERS WILL NOT BE REQUIRED TO PAY 
THE RECENT ADVANCE. 


A. T. STEWART & C0, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
| HLTISHERMEN ! 


'TWINES AND NETTING 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


say Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 


k 14 STOP ORGANS 
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EMPTY. & Oct, Coupler, 4 

Set Reeds 
New York Policemen, serving under a commission representing both political parties, find lhe SU] 1B and ASS sent on trial. (83S 
process of depletion by assessment anylhing but interesting. tree. Address, DANIEL F. BE veda Washington, N.J. 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION, 




































C 
4” ¢ 7) Which has won its way to royal favor in England, been cordially indorsed by the Prince av 4 
0 rr Princess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought 
. & to the notice of the American public. It cures by natural means, will always do good, never 


Xe, harm, and is a remedy lasting for many years, It should bo used daily in place of the ordi- 
nary Hair Brush. The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless composition resembling 
ebony; a combination of substances PRODUCING A PERMANENT ELECTRIC VOLTAIC 
“2 CURRENT, WILICH ACTS IMMEDIATELY UPON THE HAIR GLANDS AND FOLLI. 
oo CLES. This power can always be tested by a silver compass which accompanies 





2. each Brush, 
x It is Warranted to 
Sp Cure Nervous Headache in 5 minutes!! 


Cure Bilious Headache in 5 minutes !! 


Cure Neuralgia in 5 minutes!! 

% Prevent—-Falting Walrond Balk GHatr_aidBaTinen 
& ure Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp! ! 

mes arrests Premature = Ty 
akes the Hair grow Long an ossy !! 

Yamnedlately socther The cacy Water! 


e 
% Woney returned if not as represented |? 


r 4°) aaa ; 
® IT NEVER FAILS TO PRODUCE 
\. A_RAPID GROWTH OF HAIR 


A «= ON.:-«BALD HEADS, where the 
ad Glands and Follicles are not 


totally destroyed. 











ale n 


DR, 
BRIDGEMAN. 4 
* Brooklyn, 
June Ist, 1880. 
“Gents: I have never 
before given a testimo- 
pial, but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an honest 
remedy. I am so pleased with 
your Hair Brush that I deem it my 
duty to write you recommending it 


Proprietors : The Pall Mall Eleetric Assoctation 


e 
2 
i -) of London. New York Branch ; $42» Broadway. 
% 
>» 


% 


From the Mayor of Saratoga. 
“ AuGusT 12, 1880, 

“*T cheerfully testify to the merits of Dr. 

Scott’s Electric Hair Brush. Jt cures 


Oy ~~ aches within a few minutes, 





lam so pleased with it, I pur- 
chased another for my wife. 

z it is an excellent Hair 
NN Brush, well worth the 
price, aside from its 

curative powers, 


2 
NG ep 
° 


most cordially. My hair, about a year ] ] ee 
since, commenced falling out, and I was rap- Mi Pe jf Y —— 

idly becoming bald; but since using the Brush bh f / Vy 
a thick growth of hair has made its appearance, quite x Vf WH fj ) yy Vi 
equal to that which I had previous to its falling out. T wa Wi f 

have tried other remedies, but with no success. After this re- 

markable result I purchased one for my wife, who has been a great suf- 
ferer from headache, and she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy. 


A. C. BRIDGEMAN, D.D.” 





“9 Goopwin St., Bradford, England, Dec, 19th, 1878. Cuarman.”* 


*‘My Aunt writes me they are the greatest blessing to her, as in all cases they relieve her atonce. My hair 
is growing rapidly, the bald place being quite covered. Ido think you ought to make these things known, for the 
benefit of others, as I am convinced it is the best Hair Renewer yet put before the public. Yours truly, J. JEWETT.”» 


, 


Ass ye ee ®, 


**Over 1,300,000 in use, An honest remedy, worthy of all praise.’’—British Medical Index. 





« Rounp Lake Camp-MEETING Grounps, Saratoga Co., N. Y., June sth, 1880. 

“Your Brush is certainly a remarkable cure. I am highly pleased with it. Its effect is most wonderful, and you may 

be sure I shall recommend it heartily among my friends, It is also a splendid Hair Brush, well worth the money, 
and will last me for years. REV, J. D. ROGERS, Superintendent,” 


[From PLINY F. SMITH, Law Publisher.} ‘218 Futon Sr., N. Le £2. 31, » ae 
«Dr, Scort—Dear Sir: My wife suffered daily for ten years with terrible headaches, Three able physic ians failed to cure ver. 
Your Brueh did go the first time she used it, in five minutes, and has never failed since in a single instance. PLINY F, SMITH.” 
Mr. Smitu is a gentleman well known, being one of the promote rs of the Midnight Mission in New York, 


Over 7,000 similar Testimonials can be scen at our Office. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, 


— Lasting for years. 
voter} We will send it Postpaid on reecipt Of Bd, ce Ti jnvtere of open. 


Or request your Druggist or Fancy Store to obtain it for you, from us. ing‘and examining it. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
As s00n a8 you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will return the money. What car be fairer? 


This paper will not knowingly publish any humbug, and before advertising x the ‘Brush one was placed in the hands of the Editor, with a request to test its merits. We 
have also placed one in the hands of Mayor Cooper and Postmaster James of New York, as a guarantee of our good faith, 


Remittances should be made payable to GEO, A. SCOTT, 842° Broadway, New York. Agents wanted in every town, 


They can be made ia Checks, Drafts, Post-ctlice selena or Currency, in Registered or Non-registered Letters, 





Remember that this is not 
a‘ Metallic” Wire Brash, 
but made of 


PURE BRISTLES. 

















beautiful illustrations. 


Published on the Ist of every month, and for gale b 
all Newsdealers, Annual subscription, $1.50: single 
Copies, 15 cents, Sent postpaid, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 


Se Eye, Field and Opera Glasses, Micro 


scopes, Barometers, Thermometers, Compasser, 14 Stope te Sets Paper hee, ater foe READ the NEW STORY by WILKIE COLLINS, 
at reduced prices, R. & J. BECK, 1016 Chestnut 25 up.P: 0. A 
Street, Phila, Send 3 stamps‘for Illustrated Cata- La 


logue of 146 pages, Mention this paper. — Washagia, x - THE BLACK ROBE,” 


Agents Profit per Week. Will - P wit ’ 3 
T EGGLESTON SENSIBLE TRUSS. ) 66 os often stoo. $4 Outfit free, | Commenced in No. 1,307 of FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUS 
culars, Eggleston Truss, Chicago, Ill. E.G.RIDEOUT & 0O,, 10 Barclay &t.,N,Y, | TRATED NEWSPAPER. Price 10c,, at all news-depots. 
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